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WHILE Madame Bruyere was thus 
endeavouring to reconcile 'her mind, and 
to determine on a conduct ſo exemplary 
and proper, according with the promiſes 
that had been drawn from her; the tranſ- 
ported Marquis was triumphing in his 
ſucceſs with Monſieur Le Grand, not 
without ſome harſh reflections on her ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance, which “ he ſhould re- 
member at a proper time hereafter.” 

, She attended the fummons to dinner; 
ſhe aſſumed an air of ſober cheerfulneſs, a 
. JF placidity of countenance, but her eyes 
were red and {ſwelled with weeping, her 
voice was _ hurried and tremulous—all 
IF paſſed unnoticed ; the Marquis could not 
J reſtrain the vivacity, the joy that over- 
powered him; every look and action ſpoke 
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his happineſs; he animated the whole 
company ; his two friends ſeemed to par- 


take in his joyful emotions, and the fair . 


cauſe of them could not be quite inſenſi- 

ble to the OM ſhe had given birth 
tO. 

From that day the Marquis: inceſſantly 


Lis importuned Madame Bruyere to complete 
her generous promiſe, and at length he ob- 


tained her PALE to name the day— 
vate, ; and that ſhe might not be expected 
te receive company for a month or two. 
Her wiſhes were a law; he read to her 
a long parchment of a ſettlement on her, 
and a handſome ſum ſecured to each of 
her children, ſuppoſing he might have a 
family of his own; in failure of that, 
Henry and Henrietta were heirs t to all his 
poſſeſſions. 

This great and une xampled generoſity 
ſubdued the ſpirit of Madame Bruyere ; 
he felt all ſhe could do would be little to 
ſhow her gratitude, unleſs ſhe gave him 
her heart; and it was not her fault if he 
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did not entirely poſſeſs it, for ſhe labonred 
inceſſantly to teach that refractory heart a 
new leſſon, and to give it a new tenant, 
The marriage ceremony vas performed 
without pomp. or eclat, at her requeſt, 
the two friends only preſent; the Coun- 
teſs had been ſome time reinſtated in her 
eſteem; and having once given her con- 
ſent and approbation to the: Marquis, ſhe 
pardoned in Monſieur Le Grand that ex- 
ceſs. of zeal for his happineſs,” Which ha 
led him into the diſplay of ſuch imptopes 
ſentiments as ſhe thought 9 
a man of honour. : Si 10 tuch 
Her children, very ey mY the Mars 
quis, were delighted with their new papa, 
who returned their tenderneſs by every in- 
dulgence they could wiſh'-for.'> Honeſt © 
Philip {before whom his miſtreſs bluſhed 
when firſt the intended marriage was an» 
nounced) was too much attached to her 
and the children, not to rejoice in an eſta- 
bliſhment that reſtored them to honour 
and affluence; and his honoured miſtreſs 
made him a very handſome preſent on her 
gags mo: 
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nuptials, which at firſt he declined, but 
when urged by her with ſome warmth to 
accept a token of her regard“ Well, 
Madame, if I muſt obey you, it will only 
add to my little ftock to be returned into 
its proper channel.“ 

A fortnight flew away winged with plea» 
ſure, rapture, and gratitude ; at the expi- 
ration of that time Monſieur Le Grand 
took his leave, the Counteſs ſtill remained, 
but the Marchioneſs, as we muſt now 
call Madame Bruyere, was frequently ſur- 
priſed and diſguſted at the growing free- 
dom of her manners: the Marquis too 
ſeemed to have undergone a transforma- 
tion, not at all to his advantage in her 
That delicate, reſpectful air of tender- 
neſs that firſt engaged her eſteem, was 
changed into a lively, rattling loquacity, 
not always conſiſtent with decorum. That 
ſtate of indifferent health almoſt inſtanta- 
neouſly gave way to vigour and ſpirits; 
and as ſhe had not vanity enough to be- 


lieve her charms were ſo powerful as to 
pro- 
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produce ſuch wonderful effects in ſo ſhort 
a time, a ſuſpicion of duplicity ſometimes 
| floated on her mind, and gave her ſome 
ſecret pangs. | 
From the moment ſhe became his wife, 
ſhe endeavoured to ſuppreſs all forrow and 
unavalling regrets ; duty and gratitude 1n- 
fluenced every look and action; and if ſhe 
could not feel that tenderneſs for the Mar- 
quis which poſſeſſed her whole ſoul for 
Monfieur Bruyere, at leaſt he had nothing 
to complain of; by every delicate attention 
ſhe ſtrove to promote his felicity, and 
prove her perfect eſteem for him. 
They had been married little more than 
two months, when one day, as they were 
chatting over the deſert, the Marquis ſaid, 
My dear Louiſa, is it not high time to 
take Henry from the hands of women!“ 
% confeſs I think fo,” anſwered ſhe, 
* though I ſhall regret my young pupil ; 
have you heard of a preceptor for him?“ 
* No, 'tis extremely difficult to meet with 
z proper one; there. is an excellent acade- 
my at Benfſangon, and I think to fend him 
A 4 there 
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there without delay; therefore with: you 
would give proper orders to let him be 
equipped as ſoon, ag poſſible for his r 
moval.“ 

Aſtoniſhment ſerzed every a Gonke of 
this tender mother Good heaven!“ 
ſaid ſhe, at laſt, „did you not tell me 
they ſhould be educated by qualified per- 
ſons under my own eye?“ © I had ſome 


thoughts of it,“ anſwered he, W, 4 


children have been ſo much accuſtomed to 


your indulgence, that I am perſuaded. yeu 


would be for retaining. your pupils, and 
not reſign them to the proper authority o 
others; therefore Henry ſhall go to Beſan- 
con, and Henrietta to an excellent con- 
vent at Salines, where you may . now and * 
then pay her a viſittt. bo 
To have any idea: of what the! Mar- 
chioneſs ſuffered at this unexpected deli- 
very of ſentiments ſo. oppoſite to his for- 
mer ones, and ſo contrary to all her hopes, 
one mult be one's ſelf a mother, who had 
ſacrificed every with and inclination of her 
heart to prevent a n from her chil 
dren. 

In- 
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ſhe fixed her eyes upon him fo ſteadily, 
and with ſuch expreſſion in them, that 
callous as he was, and verſed in the arts 
of duplicity, his conſcious eye fell under 


her's; while he ſtammered out“ I can 


not ſee why you are ſo agitated, I have 
moſt certainly their. intereſt at heart. 
It may be ſo,” ſaid ſhe, with a deep ſigh, 


„but my happineſs is not confulted in 


the plan, nor. is it ſuch as I ſhould have 
expected from you. My beloved boy muſt 
have maſters, and a proper education ſuit- 


able to the independence you have gene- 


rouſly given to him. If it is your pleaſure 
that he ſhould go to an academy, L muſt 
ſubmit to it; I have no rights beyond 
maternal claims; oi are. his guardian, bis 


benefactor and father; however painful 
the ſtroke, I. 8 not your nn 


over him. 


<<. But, for . fake, added ſhe. 


tears burſting from her eyes, do not 
think of depriving me of my Henrietta; 


4 5 with 


Incapable of ſpeaking for ſome moments, 


1 flatter myſelf I am ſufficiently acquainted { 
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with the accompliſhments and manners of 
the world to be her preceptreſs—permit me 
to gratify the tenderneſs of my heart, by 
informing that of my dear child, and ſave 
an unneceſſary expence.” 
* I am ſorry to refuſe any requeſt of 
your's,” anſwered he, coldly, © but I 
ſhould ill obſerve the duties required of 
me in the ſacred charge of thoſe children, 
if I permitted them to be neglected in 
their education, through my complaiſance 
to your fondneſs; which however laudable 
in ſome caſes, would be very reprehenſible 
here, and materially injure the objects of 
that fondneſs.” 
O, my Lord,” cried ſhe, © when 1 
wiſhed to retire with my. child into a con- 
vent, did you not peremptorily refuſe her 
removal from you ?' © Certainly,” he re- 
plied, © and for the ſame reaſon that I now 
propoſe ſuch a removal; I knew the miſ- 
taken tenderneſs of the mother would ſu- 
perſede the ſtrictneſs of the governeſs; 
and that conſigned ſolely to your care, the 
un would be indulged, but not in- 
| ſtructed 


| gerly, © that conſidering their tender age, 
my children are not deficient in ſuch 
knowledge as is ſuited to their underſtand- 
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ſtructed with that ſtrictneſs young people 
require to make them improve under their 


teachers.“ 


4 Hatter myſelf,” n ſhe, ea- 


ings; and, as their minds expand, of courſe 
ſtudies will be adopted to their comptehen- 
ſion.“ ? Bain $64/ 
elf you wiſh to be in reality a good 
mother,“ ſaid he, © attempt not to oppoſe 


plans calculated entirely for their advan- 


tage; I think my judgment and regard for 
them may be depended upon, and I have 
not decided on this head without proper 
reflection. I muſt hope therefore you will 
haſten the requiſite preparations for their 


ſpeedy departure.” 


The unfortunate lady ade from table, 
no longer able to ſupport a further con- 


verſation on the ſubje&, and unable to 
ſuppreſs the tide of ſorrow that ſwelled her 
boſom almoſt to burſting. She withdrew 
to _ apartment, and finking into a chair, 
202 A 6 for 
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for a few- moments was ſcarcely ſenſible ; 
recovering, and taking a glaſs of -water, 
ſhe was capable of recalling every * 
that had pierced her heart. 
GGracious God!” ſhe exclaimed, «hb 
this the man who. a few weeks ſince was 
dying for me, who lived but in my ſiniles; 
whoſe exiſtence depended on my happi- 
neſs; who would not oppoſe a wiſh when J 
was united to him? O, what have 1 
done? How have Lwronged the memory 
of the beſt of men? How conſtrained my 
own inclinations, and conſented to a union 
molt repugnant to my heart and for 
what? To gratify a man, who now ſcru- 
ples: not to diſtreſs and render me miſer- 
able! 
Part with my Henrietta + 0, I will 
part with my life ſooner—but I rave; he has 
power to tear her from me; he has a right 
to my obedicnce. Oh, Bruyere, deareſk 
Bruyere ! little did you think this friend 
and guardian would play the tyrant!“ 
In vain did this unhappy woman exhauſt 
bderſelf in fruitleſs lamentations, ſhe could 
| not 
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not avert the blow that awaited her; ſhe 
ſaw in the cool, determined air of the 
Marquis, on ; pronouncing. his laſt words, 

that the power ſhe once had over him was 
in its decline; and that “ violent, everlaſt- 
ing paſſion,” which be had vowed for her, 
was like all other violent emotions, — 
ſided into a calm indifference. 

A woman who had been tenderiy at- 
wid to him, would have diſcovered this 
growing coolneſs long before; for con- 
ſtancy was not a ſtrong feature in his cha- 
racter; and diſtracted as he was for the 
poſſeſſion of Madame Bruyere, he was 
nearly as much ſtimulated by the diaboli- 
cal paſſions of hatred and ingratitude, 
to a man who had obliged him but 
too much; and by pride and reſentment 
at the obſtinate, peeviſh virtue of his wife, 
and the neceſſity of adopting ſuch mea- 
ſures for his own gratification as gave him 
both trouble and delay. . 

To a man of this diſpoſition, the con- 
ſummation of his wiſhes was the grave of 
what he termed love; incapable of eſteem- 

| ing 
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ing virtues to which he was himſelf a 
ſtranger, he knew not how to appreciate 
thoſe of the woman he had married ; and 
paſſion ſatisfied, ſhe was more than indif- 
| ferent to him, ſhe was tireſome, inſipid, 
and troubleſome. The vile propenſities 
which had lain dormant a few weeks, now 
took their lead, and claimed their ſhare of 
gratification ; freed from that painful re- 
ftraint he had ſo long worn, he was eager to 
emancipate from the ſlavery of appearances, 
and follow the bent of his inclinations. 

But it was not an eaſy matter to meet 
with an opportunity to infult his faultleſs 
lady, who made it a point ſtrictly U 
form every duty ſhe had vowed 10 if 
ſhe was deficient in tenderneſs, ſhe: Was 
moſt attentive to his wiſhes, and ſtudioas 
to oblige. He therefore could not quar- | 
rel with her, but her vulnerable fide, he 
well knew, was her maternal affection; 
there he could wound her, and gratify his 
own pride, by affuming the anthority to 
which he laid claim, 


Such were the views, and. ſuch the dil. 
poſit ion 
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poſition of this bad man; mean, artful, 
proud, and incapable of gratitude, he de- 
teſted that man who had conferred t 
higheſt obligations on him, which he 1 
not the ſoul to return, for not a generous 
ſentiment was an inmate of is boſom ; and 
finding he could not ſubgue. the virtue of 
a woman who had inflamedFim with love, 
he now hated her in proportion 'td the 
trouble and vexation ſhe had given him. 
The unhappy Marchioneſs, after paſ- 
fing ſome hours in the moſt pitiable con- 
dition, turning her eyes by chance to the 
window, ſaw him walking alone in the 
garden; urged by deſpair ſhe reſolved to 
make one effort more to obtain her wiſhes, 
She haſtened to join him, on ſeeing her 
he ſtopt ; © I hope,” ſaid he, you come 
to tell me of your ready acquieſcence to 
my determinations, and are convinced of 
your own folly in ſhewing any reluctance 
to what muſt ſo eſſentially benefit your 
children.” She was much ſhocked at this 
unpropitious opening ; but gathering cou- 
rage from neceſlity, the addreſſed him in 
Wee the 
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the moſt ſoothing terms; gave him every 
credit for his kindneſs, but entreated him, 
by every endearing tie of love and com- 
paſſion, to ſpare her the pangs of loſing 
both children at once: if but for a few 
months, to wean her by degrees to his 
plan, ſhe. beſought him not yet to 11 
Henrietta from her 
He heard her with a ſteady eee 
8 turning. abruptly—“ It would be 
well, Madame, if you were as anxious to 
prove your tenderneſs for a hufband, by 
making no oppoſition to his defigns, as 
you ſeem to be deſirous of ſhewing your 
affection for your daughter—but I never 
form a reſolution lightly, and therefore all 
further altercation is fruitleſs. If you love 
your huſband, he might, I ſhould ſuppoſc 
conſole you for a temporary. ſeparation from 
other objects, however dear to you.” —A 
malicious ſmile accompanied his laſt words, 
and he haftily walked from an to the 
houſe. » 
She tottered on to the neareſt ſeats 
which happened to be the arbour that | 
had 
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had more than once been the ſcene of 
the moſt painful agitations. The mo- 
ment ſhe was ſeated, every occurrence 
ſtruck forcibly on her memory —“ O,“ 
cried ſhe, © here, in this ſpot, he yowed 
everlaſting love and gratitude; here I was 
prevailed: upon, compelled, I may ſay, to 
give that fatal aſſent which has ſealed my 
miſery for ever! I have vowed to loye 
and honour a man I can no longer look 

upon without horror, for he enjoys my 
diſtreſs. If any remembrance of my for- 
mer reluctance ſtimulates him to revenge, 
what a mean ſoul muſt inhabit his boſotng = 
and if he no. longer loves me, what name 

p orient nents un 
I fee,” continued ſhe, © my miſery is 

BOW. complete, and J deſerve to;ſuffer; 1 
that had fo recently loſt the deareſt,. beſh 
of men; I-ought to have died, to have 
facrificed every thing, rather than weakly 
yield my hand to another! Juſt heaven! 
If J loſe my children, how ſeverely am I 
puniſhed without daring to-complain of 
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my hard fate—Yet from him I deſerved 
not this heart-wounding ſtroke,” “ 
Loſt in a whirl of painful reflections, 
ſhe ſat, regardleſs of time, till ſummoned 
to the ſaloon by a meſſage from the Mar- 
quis; ſhe obeyed the mandate, though 
very unfit to meet the eyes of the pene- 
trating Counteſs. On entering it ſhe ſaw 
the Marquis walking in great agitation 
ſhe ſat down trembling, and not leſs agi- 
tated. He turned ſhort towards her—< I 


to the uneaſineſs you ſeem to feel; your 
inſolent ſervant, Philip, has preſumed to 
take ſuch unwarrantable liberties in my 
houſe, that I am under the neceffity of 
diſcharging him inflantly ; that you might 
have no cauſe to complain, I mention it 
to you previous to his leaving the caſtle.” 
 * Impoſſible !” cried ſhe ; * it is ſurely 
impoſſible, that my old and faithful ſervant 
would behave unbecoming the reſpe& due 
to you, —I will fee him, I will know his 
offence.” Neither is neceflary ; tis 
ſufficient that I am perfectly acquainted 

| with 
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with the nature of it, and as maſter in | 
this houſe can both judge and puniſh.” 
. « But, my Lord——” * Say no more, 
Madame; I am determined if you ſee 
him it ſhall be in my preſence: but if you 
have the complaiſance for me I have a 
right to expect, you will not preſieme to 
Z interrogate a ſervant I diſmiſs for ill be- 
3 thaviour to me; but be contented with the 
compliment I pay you, in telling you that 
he has offended me, and that J am going 
to reward him as his Ly arr de- 
ſerves,” 
-- 6: But 3 ſend for me, if I am not 
permitted to ſee him, to enquire what 
could provoke him to a fault fo unpardon- 
able? © I choſe to prevent an unne- 
ceſſary Uiſplay of thoſe emotions you are 
ſo fond of exhibiting before the fervants 
in waiting at ſupper, when diſappointed 
of ſeeing your favourite Philip: you 
ought to thank me for the attention.” 

He left the room; his poor lady claſped 
her hands“ Surely Tam in a dream 
What does all this mean ?—What have I 

done, 
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| done, to deſerve the load of miſery ſo un- 
F/\ | ſparingly laid upon me this day!? 
My dear lady,” ſaid the Countels, 
advancing and taking her hand, do not 
give way to deſpair; you miſtake the cha- 
racter of the Marquis.“ O yes, I have 
indeed miſtaken it, ſaid ſhe; ** but you; 
Madame, von are in his confidence, tell 
me, I beſeech you, why he has this day 
overwhelmed me with bitterneſs and ſor- 
row ? How have I diſpleaſed him, why 
are my children to be ſuddenly torn from 
me, and what crime has my poor faithful 

ſervant. committed, to deſerve his diſgrace- 
ful diſmiſſion? Alas, poor Philip! 1 fear 

to inveſtigate the cauſe even to myſelf.” 

* You give me more credit than I de- 
ſerve, - ſaid the Counteſs; I am not 
now in the confidence of the Marquis; 
your unbounded influence over him leaves 
no -room for other confidants; all I can 
underſtand is, that he is anxious to make 
your children reſpectable and happy, and 
to relieve you from the fatigue of inſtruct- 
ing them; perhaps he is a little jealous af 
the 
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che time you devote to them, but this i is 
tnere conjecture. 

« Your ſervant, I hear, being ed 
by the goſſiping of the Marquis's man 
that the children were going from hence 
for their education, expreſſed his diſap- 
probation in ſuch terms as diſpleaſed the 
other ; ſome words aroſe, and Philip very 
imprudently made uſe of- ſeveral very im- 
proper refle&iohs on the Marquis, and 
drew compariſons no ways becoming his 
ſtation in the family. The ſervant im- 

tated flew to his maſter, no doubt the 

ftory was aggravated, but it was impoſſible 
for the Marquis to a& otherwiſe than he 
has . conſiſtent with his Sy and \ 

character. a 

But,“ all the - Marchicneſs, 7 

owe the poor fellow ſome wages; a miſ- 

taken zeal for my happinefs has urged him 
to this unlucky quarrel, but he ought not 
to loſe the money due to him.” * can 

fay nothing to that,” replied the Counteſs. 1 

« Surely,” returned ſhe, riſing with ſome a 

ſpirit, © in your preſence, Madame, I may 5 | 

| lee | 
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ſee him; you will witneſs for me, that no 
impropriety paſſes.” Without waiting for 
an anſwer, ſhe called to the ſervant that 
attended, and bid him ſend Philip to her. 

In a moment he appeared, and fell on 


his knees at the door; with difficulty ſhe 


ſuppreſſed her tears. —* I was this inſtant 
turning my unwilling feet from the caſtle ; 
thank Heaven I lingered : forgive me, 
Madame, forgive your poor ſervant, I 
meant no harm, I forgive them that wrong 
me, I never intended diſreſpe& to any 
one.—And muſt I leave you, Madame?“ 


aſked he in a tone ſo touching, tears 


dropping on his face, that his lady could 
no longer repreſs her's. 

Indeed you mu, Philip, I cannot 
protect thoſe. that offend. the Marquis; I 
am grieved at your imprudence, but the 
Marquis has an undoubted right to diſ- 
charge every ſervant that behaves impro- 
perly : I thank you for all your faithful 
ſervices to me, and hope you will obtain 
2 better fituation.” 

[ ſhall never ſeek it, anſwered bs 
ſobbing; 


4 
1 


=. - 


3 without delay the orders you have re- 
ceived, He would have declined the 
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X ſobbing; © but tis a conſolation to me 


that my dear lady wiſhes me well.” 


Here, ſaid ſhe, putting ſome money 


into his hand, and giving it a gentle preſ- 


ſure, this is what I am indebted to you, 


I wiſh you well, and adviſe you to obey 


money, but ſhe walked from him, and 
waved her hand for him to depart. At 
the door he again fell on his knees, in- 
voking the bleſſings of Heaven and the 
Holy Virgin ever to attend his dearly be- 
loved lady and her ſweet children. 
Lou muſt forgive me, Madame, 
faid ſhe to the Counteſs, after he had ſhut 
the door, © if I cannot reſtrain my tears ; 
this poor fellow has lived in the family 
from a child, he would not forſake his 
unhappy maſter when in affliction and diſ- 
treſs, when he had no proſpect of a ſingle 
advantage to himſelf, but to ſhare our 
poverty and misfortunes. —Poor Philip,“ 
added ſhe, with a deep ſigh, thy im- 

prudence has been fatal to us both!“ 
60 1 
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„ really pity the man,” replied the 
Counteſs; but his own indiſcretion has 
brought this diſagreeable buſineſs upon 
him, and therefore nothing can be pleaded 
in his behalf.“ The Marchioneſs was 
filent ; ſhe ſtrove to repreſs her ſighs and 
regrets, convinced both were -unavailing, 
and that now it muſt be her ſtudy to 
ſooth rather than irritate the Lord of het 

deſtiny. © 
The Marquis returned me d time alten 
his countenance was more ſerene, he ſpoke 
kindly to her, and ſaid he expected com- 
pany in a day or two, whoſe pleaſant ſo- 
ciety he hoped would reſtore her ſpirits: 
ſhe made a gentle reply. The evening 
paſſed off tolerably cheerful. They retired 
early, but no reſt befriended the unhappy 
Marchioneſs ; ſhe recapitulated to herſelf 
the events of the day, ſhe ſaw that her 
power was at an end, that love or eſteem 
reigned not in the boſom of her huſband, 
elſe could he perſiſt in making her milſe- 
rable by tearing her child from her, would 
he have diſgracefully turned out of doors 
the 
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the old and faithful ſervant of her family ; 


ſuperintend the education of her daughter? 
Alas! thought ſhe, every circumſtance, 
his looks, his words, the very tone of his 
voice, convinces me that the ardent paſſion 
which has been the ſource of my muſery, 
no longer exiſts, 

She was right ; and his fickle heart had 
been caught by a tranſient glance from 
the bright eyes of a poor notary's daughter 
at Salines, whom he had accidently ſeen 
at a Bourgeois's aſſembly: this new paſſion 
had accelerated the line of conduct he had 
determined on, when love ſatisfied ſhould 
give place to reſentment, and other {till 
leſs juſtifiable paſſions. 

He wiſhed to irritate and provoke her 
alſo, to get rid of the children, and gladly 
Jaid hold of a trifling expreſſion poor 
Philip had uſed to diſmiſs a man ſhe 
valued, and who he knew was faithful to 
her. The, Countels entered into: all his 
ſchemes that concerned the Marchioneſs, 
but ſhe was unacquained with this new 

- VOL. 11, 5 fancy; 


would he have doubted of her abilities to 
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fancy; on the contrary, his exceſſive fond- 
neſs, his extreme ardours in purſuit of Ma- 
dame Bruyere, had recalled her firſt at- 
tachment to him, and ſhe flattered herſelf 
that when thoſe ardours cooled, ſhe might 
again reſume her power, and triumph over 
a woman whoſe goodneſs and virtue were 
a conſtant reproach to herſelf, and there- 
fore an object of envy and * to a 
wicked mind. a 

While each of thoſe worthleſs erſeil 
were planning their own devices, the un- 
happy mother had riſen with the dawn of 
the morning to take her accuſtomed walk, 
and ruminate on her afflictions. Thoſe 
walks of her's had been but too well ob- 
ſerved always, and from thence all the 
different ſchemes of converſations in the 
ſhrubbery; the meetings, and the ſcrap of 
paper in the arbour, had been deſignedly 
laid to intrap her; now, when no longer 
any point to carry, ſhe was permitted to 
walk unmoleſted, and the yes could 
reſt undiſturbed. 

She had ftrolled to the bottom of the 

- | 2 
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garden, which had a ſmall bridge over a 
rivulet that ſeparated it from an adjoining 


prevented any entrance to the gardens, 
but to the inhabitants of the caſtle. She 
ſtood a few moments looking on the clear 
ſtream that flowed gently on, bright and 
ſparkling from the rays of the rifing fun; 
„% Ah!” cried ſhe, ſighing, ©« ſuch, ſo 
clear and unruffled paſſed the early ſeaſon 
of my youth; no ſtorms diſturbed the de- 
ceitful calm, that promiſed pure and ſerene 
pleaſures; 1 looked forward to years of 
happineſs, nor dreamt of the tempeſt ga- 
thering at a diſtance to cloud in my beſt 
hopes for ever —Preſumptuous ſecurity ! 
how greatly, how deſervedly puniſhed, 
when I dared to hope ws: 1447 nap 
city! 

Loſt in theſe diſtreſſing reveries, ſhe 
remained ſilently contemplating the water, 
when ſhe was fuddenly alarmed by a voice 
repeating ©* Madame, Madame!” in a 
quick low tone. She raiſed her eyes, the 
ſound came from-the gate, ſhe was ftartled, 
but, without advancing, ſhe faid aloud- 
B 2 « From 


copſe ; a gate at the end of the bridge 
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From whence proceeds that voice, who 
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is it ſpeaks?” © Tis I, 'tis your poor old 
Philip.” © Ah!” cried ſhe, haſtily croſſ- 
ing the bridge, is it, indeed, on 
Philip?“ 

Tes, my * I knew you walked 
every morning, and hoped to find means 
to ſpeak to you; I have been watching 
ſince day- break; I could diſcern you 


through the trees, but the underwood: is 
ſo thick and interwoven towards the river, 


that I cannot make my way through, and 
I have much to ſay. *© How unlucky,” 
returned ſhe, © that I have not the key 
of the gate; but I will bring it with me 
to-morrow.” © God ſend I may ſee you,“ 
ſaid he, © meantime, Madame, be careful 
what you ſay to that Counteſs, ſhe is your 
enemy.---I ſhall not leave this neighbour- 
hood, and I have a friend in the caſtle : 
fear nothing, Madame, I will watch for 
your ſafety—.— Heaven preſerve ys from 

your enemies!“ 
Thank you, Philip,” replied ſhe in a 
tremulous voice“ ps remember 
| to- 


to-morrow.” She quickly retreated, as 


ſhe ſaw at a diſtance the ſervant who had 
the care of her children coming down the 
walk with them. 
 Agitated as ſhe was, ſhe” haſtened to 
meet them; little Henrietta flew to her--- 
„O, my dear mamma,” ſaid ſhe, © Te- 
reſe tells me I am going to leave you, to 
be carried to a great place with iron gates, 
that never let any one come in but chil- 
dren; and that I ſhall not fee you for J 
know not how many weeks, and only 
through iron bars.----O pray, mamma, 
don't let me be ſent from you, I ſhall 
know no happineſs without ſeeing my 
dear mamma; befides, how have I de- 
ſerved to be ſhut up behind iron grat- 
ings!““ ä 
No words can expreſs the anguiſh that 
laid hold of her heart, when the ſweet 
girl thus addreſſed her; to know that it 
was already circulated through the family, 
and thus abruptly mentioned to her chil- 
dren, ſhocked her to the ſou} : and before 
| 'B 3 ſhe 
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ſhe could reply, Henry aflailed her with 
the ſame complaint, i} 

She trembled, ſhe' could ſcarce ſtand, 
and going to the neareſt ſeat, while the 
poor children hung about her, entreating 
her not to ſend them from her, ſhe endea- 
voured to recover and aſſume a degree of 
chearfulneſs and reſolution that coſt her 
very dear in the effort. 

'« Hearken to me, Henry, liſten to 
what I ſay, Henrietta, don't thus diſtreſs 
yourſelves and vex me; you muſt know 
every thing that the Marquis and I pros» 


Poſe is calculated for your good, Tis not 


cuſtomary or proper for young perſons 
after a certain age to remain in the nur- 
ſery; the time is now arrived when your 
minds require improvement. Henry would 


be ridiculous to be {till in the care of wo- 


men; he will go under the care of maſters, 
whoſe inſtructions, if he attends to them, 
will make him both a good and a great 
man, an honour to me and all his friends ; 
he wilt have many com paſines about. his 

own 
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own age, that will improve and amuſe 
him; he will often return to the caſtle, 
and every time I hope with great advan- 
tages, that will encreaſe our love and 
eſlcem. 

For you, Henrietta, do not needleſsly 
terriſy yourſelf with the ridiculous tales 
you hear of iron bars, which have nothing 
in them to make you uneaſy. You will 
be at a ſchool with a vaſt number of young 
ladies, who will all love you if you behave 
well; you will be taught ſuch accom- 
pliſhments as will make you be eſteemed 
by every one; and if you attend to your 
leſſons, you will delight your mamma, and 
make her happy: I ſhall come to ſee you 
often, if I find you improve, and are at- 

tentive to your inſtructors.“ 
O that I will, my dear wamma 1 
will ſtudy night and day, that you may 
come very often, and ſay, how I love 
my Henrietta, ſhe is a good girl, and im- 
proves greatly. O you ſhall very often 
come to me if it depends upon my dili- 
gence. I am very ſorry to leave you, but 
B 4 I will 
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I will obey my mamma if it coſts me a 
thouſand tears, becauſe I know it muſt 
be for uy good, and it 2 make you 
happy.“ 

Henry expreſſed himſelf much in the 
ſame manner. The poor lady embraced 
them cloſely to her boſom, which was al- 
moſt burſting with the ſuppreſſion of her 
emotions; in a voice ſcarcely articulate, 
ſhe bid them purſue their walk, and de- 
pend upon 1t that they would find much 
pleaſure in the fituations defigned for 
them. 

She tore herſelf from hom, and gladly 
retired to her apartment, that ſhe might 
recover from the ſhock ſhe had juſt ex- 
perienced. She then began to reflect on 
the caution of Philip, not to truſt the 
Counteſs :*? her opinion of that lady had 
frequently varied, but the natural candour 
and liberality of her mind, always inclined 
her to judge favourably where ſhe could 
do ſo; and though ſometimes diſguſted, 
at other times alarmed, by the incon- 
bſtency of her behaviour, ſhe made great 
—_— FO allow- 
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allowances for foibles contracted in the 
gay world, and for the friendſhip ſhe ex- 
preſſed for the Marquis. But this caution 
ſunk deep; it recalled ſeveral late impro- 
prieties, and occaſional incivilities, which 
had hurt her at the time, but which ſhe 
had endeavoured to forget; now every 
circumſtance aroſe to her view with double 
force, and ſhe reſolved to * herſelf of 
the caution. | 
The faithful attendance of Philip was a- 
ſource of much comfort, ſhe had now one 
friend who would be aſſiduous to ſerve 
her; and though private interviews were 
repugnant to her ſenſe of honour, ſhe 
thought ſhe might be juſtified in her pre- 
fent ſituation if for once or twice ſhe 
waved that ſtrict decorum due to her rank, 
and permitted an old ſervant to ſpeak, 
when © he had much to ſay; ſhe could 
at any time forbid. his return if it was im- 
proper: | 
Endeavouring thus, from neceffity, to 
reconcile herſelf to a ſtep ſtrict propriety 
rather condemned, ſhe was careful to ſe- 
B 5 cure 
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cute the key of the gate, which was but 
ſeldom uſed, that ſhe might have nothing 
to impede the expected interview. 

The Marquis had gone out on horſeback 
in the morning, he returned not to dinner, 
the ladies waited a conſiderable time, and 
at length ſat down to the table in ſome 
inquietude, both fearful that ſome acci- 
dent had happened. The Marchioneſs 
could not learn which way he had directed 
his ride, it began to get duſk, and ſhe 
was upon the point of ſending ſervants on 
the different roads for intelligence, n 
his arrival was announced. 9 4 

He entered with a gay air—* I have 
played the truant, ladies—you'll forgive 
me- ſome buſineſs obliged me to call on 
an honeſt notary at Salines, which could 
not be finiſhed for me to partake of your 
dinner, I therefore eat my Jfoup wa 
him.“ 

« Very in, indeed !” cried | 
the Counteſs, with a haughty movement 
of her head; I dare ſay the honeft 
notary” was very ſenſible of the honour.” 
— 2 - He 


chioneſs only ſaid © ſhe was glad her ap- 
prehenſions for his ſafety were now done 
away.” He was uncommonly entertain- 
ing, ia high ſpirits and good humour; 


his lady endeavoured to be chearful, but the 
Counteſs was pettiſh, ſatyrical, and evi-- 


dently diſpleaſed. 


The Marchioneſs could not help 1 
ing on this behaviour, it was extraordinary; 


what right had /e to be offended ? On the 


terms they lived together, there was no ne- 
ceſſity for that ſtrict etiquette which might 


to ſtrangers have demanded an apology for 
not ſending back a ſervant: there was no 


kind of ceremony obſerved in their inter- 
courſe with each other, and therefore the 
cauſe he had aſſigned was ſufficiently ſa- 
tisfactory. She made her obſervations, but 


was filent.. 


At night ſhe had little or no reſt, ber 
dear children chiefly occupied her thoughts; 
their little innocent remonſtrances, and the 
idea of the painful ſacrifice ſhe was com- 
pelled to make, gave her the moſt N | 


B 6 concern: 
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He ſmiled, but made no reply ; the Mar- 
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concern: nor was that all, ſhe had been) 
eqducated. herſelf in the Catholic religion, 
but her parents were no bigots, they eſ- 
teemed a worthy character, and believed 
the road to heaven was open to all good 
men of every perſuaſion. F 
The uncle of Monſieur Bruyere was not 
generally known or ſuſpected to be a pro- 
teftant, much leſs the nephew ; both were 
univerſally reſpected, the former, as a man 
of probity, generoſity, and ſtri& morals ; 
the latter, though young, conducted him- 
ſelf ſo very unexceptionably, that he might 
have choſen almoſt any alliance without a 
fear of rejection: the parents of Madame 
Bruyere were flattered by the preference 
given to them, for though of noble birth, 
and an only child, her fortune was compa- 
ratively a trifle to his expectations. 
' No inveſtigations, therefore, proceeded 
from them, but Monſieur Bruyere, like a 
| man of honour, confeſſed his principles to 
the young lady ; he aſſured her of his libe- 
| rality in judging of all modes of religion ; 
| '1 that he never ſhould preſume to interfere 
| with 
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with the articles of her faith, he only claimed 
the ſame indulgence; perfectly aſſured, that 
in all eſſential points they were of the ſame 
opinion, and that worſhipping the ſame 
God, and obſerving their duties to their 
fellow creatures, they followed every duty 
laid down by their Divine Creator, and 
purſued the ſame path to heaven. 

She was not leſs liberal than himſelf, and 
their union was never interrupted by any 
diſputes on the modes of religion, they were 
ſatisfied in knowing each ſtrictly performed 
their ſeveral duties with piety, and without 
oſtentation. 

Madame Bruyere had given up her ſon 
to the direction of his father, and even 
Henrietta had received no inſtructions that 
militated againſt the principles he ſought 
to implant in the mind of little Henry. 
For thoſe wiſe parents contented themſelves 
with pointing out the goodneſs of their 
Creator, as the great cauſe from which-they 
derived every blefling, and as the Being 
they muſt conſtantly ſupplicate for a con- 

tinuance of them. 5 
Their 
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ver extended beyond à gentle reprimand 


own: reaſon and good ſenſo having long 
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Their chief aim was to direct their na- 
tural propenſities towards ſocial love, to 
inculcate truth, ſincerity and benevolence, 
in every word and action; and though each 
had their little foibles in diſpoſition and 
manners, thoſe foibles were corrected by 
kindneſs. The diſpleaſure of a parent ne- 


and being ſent from their preſence without 
an embrace, a puniſhment a thouſand times 
more ſeverely felt by them than any harſh 
ulage, for their higheft enjoyments ſprung. 
from the affectionate attention of their bo 
rents to amuſe them. 

Madame Bruyere, after the ae of 
her huſband, ſtrictly conformed to his mode 
of education, nor in one ſingle point de- 
viated from the line he had chalked out 
for Henry; and when ſhe found herſelf 
unhappily deprived of his preceptor, ſhe 
was more tenacious, ſhe felt it more her 
duty to abide by his wiſhes, and to bring 
up his fon a proteſtant, the principles of 
which faith very little differed from her 


taught 
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W taught her to diſcard a number of ſuper- 
' WH fiitions and abſurdities which in thoſe days 
| made every Roman Catholic a bigot, un- 


WH charitable and unjuſt. 

= When diſappointed in every plan ſhe had 
/ WM wiſhed to adopt for herſelf and children; 
: when drawn in by art and terror to give her 


hand to the Marquis, ſhe was deluded by 

t the falſe hope of having her darling chil- 
S BJ dren under her own eye, though they were 
h co have proper inſtructors for their educa- 
S. tion. This hope, this confolation, ſhe was 
* now going to be deprived of; Henry would 
| be educated in the Catholic faith, contrary 
of to the wiſhes of his father, and her ſweet 


de Henrietta, the ſoother of her ſorrows, was 
le- to be taken from her and entruſted to the 
ut care of ſtrangers. | 

elf However ſhe might lean to the profeſſion 
ſhe 


of the faith ſhe had been brought up in, it 
had been her decided reſolution to abide by 
the intentions of her lamented huſband; 


of il therefore the plan now adopted was doubly 
her BW aggravated, as it e her r 
ong minant wiſh, © © 


* 
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A ſleepleſs night made her watch the 
tardy return of day; ſince the firſt fortnight 
the Marquis was much too faſhionable a 
man to ſleep conſtantly with his lady, there- 
fore nothing impeded her from repairing 
early to the gardens. The morning was 
heavy, and the lowring clouds portended 
rain, the gloom of the weather ſeemed in 
uniſon with her mind; ſhe dreaded to hear, 
what ſhe was eager to know, and the per- 
turbation of her ſpirits rendered her. almoſt 
breathleſs when ſhe arrived at the little 
bridge. 

The moment ſhe put her foot on it, the 
voice of Philip reached her—< I am here, 
Madame.“ She unlocked the gate, faſ- 
tened it on the other fide, and walked a 
few yards into the coppice. Her faithful 
ſervant would have thrown. himſelf at her 
feet, ſhe prevented him; © My good friend, 
ſaid ſhe, © accept my thanks for this atten- 
tion, ſpeak, tell me, what have you to ſay 
that concerns me to know.“ 

Alas! my lady,” he rephed, © have 
the goodneſs firſt to ſay if Monſieur and 
Mademoi- 
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Mademoiſelle are certainly to be ſent from 
you?“ “Too ſurely they are, replied ſhe, 
« that dreadful ſtroke I have not the power 
to avert, and am finking under it.” For 
Heaven's ſake,” returned he, © and as you 
wiſh to preſerve them, refume that forti- 
tude, that confidence in Providence which 
has yet ſupported you. Oh ! Madame, I 
muſt wound your ſoul, I grieve to be the 
reporter © Torture me not, cried 
ſhe, interrupting him, © tell me all, have 
I not ſurvived a huſband, and ſuch a huf- 
band !—ſpeak, ſpeak at once!” Com- 
Poſe - yourſelf, I beſeech you,” ſaid he, 
trembling, © and I will relate all.“ „All, 
all ”” ſhe exclaimed, © My God! what is 
this dreadful all ?P” © Patience, my dear 
lady :—On the morning of that day when 
] was turned out of the houſe, I was in a 
ſmall room adjoining to the buttery, mak- 
ing a play-cart for Monſieur Henry, when 
J heard two voices talking pretty loud; at 
firſt I took no notice, ſuppoſing it to be 
about domeſtic matters, when at once my 
attention was arreſted by the words—” 

- 86 He 
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* He ſeems to be. more madly in love 
now than ever ; the poor notary's daugh- 
ter bids fair to be ſoon miſtreſs of the caſ- 
tle,” © How can that be ?” aſked another 
voice, What will the Marchioneſs ſay, or 
how will our coufin Counteſs like it ?? They 
both laughed heartily at the laſt words, 
when the firſt replied, © As to the Marchio- 
nels, as you call her, ſhe is nobody, he 
has nothing to do but terrify her about her 
children, and ſhe ſubmits to any thing; it 
matters not to her, which couſin or gueſt 
he brings here but the Counteſs is another 
thing, /he is a termagant, and whatever 
reaſons ſhe had to ſubmit to his paſſion 
for her you call Marchione/5, fhe will never 
bear another couſin quietly, fo, if ſhe is 
not got rid of, we ſhall have deviliſh high 
fun among their quarrels.“ 

Fun, returned the other, I know 
we ſhall pay for it, for all the time that he 
was ſo beſide himſelf in love with our pre- 

ſent lady, I am fure he was like a madman 
to every body. 

Aye,“ ſaid the firſt. that ſpoke, that 
was another affair; this Miſs is poor, humbly 

$2: - - born, 
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born, yet vain and coquetiſh, he wont have 
ſuch a confounded deal of trouble with her, 
ſhe is cunning enough, and as artful as the 
devil, ſhe'll ſoon rout them both, you'll 
ſee, though there may be a form firſt ; 
but you'll have a look at the little gipſey, 
| the and her father din here the day after 
to-morrow.”” 

Then, a they went on ſuch 
impertinent language, not fit to be repeated, 
and which indeed LI was tired of hearing, 
ſo I got off, grieved enough you may be- 
lieve; but I thought it my duty to ac- 
quaint you, my lady, and knowing you 
walked every morning, I thought to watch 
in the copſe till I had an opportunity of 
ſeeing you but, Ged bleſs you, Madame, 
added he, falling on his knees, don't you 
look fo terrified, I ſhall never forgive my- 
ſelf, if J have made you thus ill pray, 
pray, ſpeak to me.“ 

The poor lady, unable to ſupport her- 
ſelf during this long tale, had ſunk down 
at the foot of a tree, reſting her head 
againſt its trunk, but before he had con · 


cluded the laſt words, ſhe had ceaſed ta 
hear, 


- 
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hear, her-ſenſes were ſuſpended, though 
not entirely fled ; the poſture and agitation 
of Philip a little reſtored her, ſhe held out 
her hand to him, though the could not pre- 
ſenily recover her voice. 

When ſpeech returned, Enough, my 
good Philip,” ſaid ſhe, deeply fighing, © I 
ſee the unhappy lot I have drawn for my- 
ſelf, and I muſt bear it, while J can; my 
own weakneſs and want of fortitude has 
prepared the whole, and I have only my- 
ſelf to blame; there are ſome words 
that you have repeated that terrify me 
hat could the man niean by fay- 
ing, the Marchioneſs, as you call her'— 
that expreſſion ſhocks me.” And fo it 
did me, Madame,” replied he; © but 1 
told you, yeſterday, I have a friend in the 
houſe, and on her I rely for further infor- 
mation of what is going forward —a poor 
young woman, who had been ill in a fever, 
the under chamber-maid, when ſhe was con- 
fined'to her bed, and lay unnoticed by any 
one, I privately fetched a doctor, who at- 
tended and ſaved her: the poor thing had 
no W that was a trifle, thank God, 

I could 
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I could pay him for ſaving a fellow-crea 
ture, and his demands were eee 
enough.“ 

„How comes mY aſked the Marchio- 
nels, * that I was not made acquainted 
with her illneſs ?”? 

Ah! my lady, you had then troubles 
enough of your own, I could not bear to 
add to them; but ever ſince poor Janette 
has been ſo grateful ; ſhe loves and honours 
you too, Madame; I wiſh ſhe was about 
your perſon.—* Philip,” ſaid ſhe, when I 
left the houſe, © depend upon my good 
will and ſervices, 'tis my duty; and then 
the told me of a cottage where I might be 
received, and get a lodging, and where 1 
might ſometimes hear from her.” 

* What, then, Philip,” returned his 
lady, „have ow a 1 for chis young 
woman?” 

„Only as a poor orphan, Iain, who 
is made a ſlave of by the two lady cham- 
ber-maids ; ſhe is only ſixteen, and, the poor 
thing looks on me as a father from her. 1 
ſhall gain a knowledge of all that is going 
3 forward; 
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forward ; I contrived to ſend her inſtruc- 
tions yeſterday, and if I can ſerve my ho- 
noured lady, 'tis all that can make me wiſh 
for life now.“ | 

He drew his hand acroſs his eyes to con- 
ceal the falling tear, when he pronounced 
the word not; it was well underſtood, and 


ſhot like a bolt of ice through the unfor- 


tunate Marchioneſs, who after pauſing a 
little to recover herſelf, ſaid, 

*I thank you, my good Philip, for your 
zeal and affection; the information you 
have given me, certainly has diſtreſſed me 
greatly; but if I am to be miſerable, 1 
have no right to complain, I muſt learn to 
bear, and inure myſelf. to ſuffer, tis but 
lately that I have entered into the ſchool 
of affliction, I will not ſhrink from the 
trials I am called upon to ſuſtain.” 

Again ſhe pauſed, then reſumed in a 


more elevated tone of voice My friend, 


1 cannot encourage ſpies over my huſband's 
conduct, I feel my obligations to your kind- 
neſs, but! I cannot condeſoend to receive 

| | intelli- 
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intelligence, however intereſting to me, that 
is clandeſtinely obtained.” 

„ What, Madame,” cried he, inter- 
rupting her eagerly, © not it it concerned 
your honour, your life?“ 

« The firſt,” replied ſhe, © is in my 
own keeping, and for the laſt, did not two 
darlings twine about my heart, to draw me 

down to earth, how gladly would my foul 
take its flight to join my ever dear Bruyere ! 
But I have no fear for my life; the Mar- 
quis may be gay, and inconſtant, no matter, 
I ſhall do my duty; and though what 1 
have heard has wounded my heart, I will 
give him no pretence to uſe me ill.“ 

“Will you not, then, permit your faith- 
ful ſervant to ſee you here ſometimes?“ 
« Excuſe me, my good Philip, duty bears 
hard againſt inclination ; I dare not indulge 
the latter, but if I can ſerve you by a cha- 
rafter, by friends, by money, write openly 
to me, 1 have courage enough to brave re- 
ſentment in doing what is right and juſt, 
but I ſhould never forgive myſelf, if I in- 
curred the reproach of ſeducing a ſervant 

from 
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from her duty, to be an incendiary in the 
houſe of her maſter; nor will prudence 
or decorum permit me to come here a ſe- 
cond time. 

Judge, my friend,” faid ſhe, tears 
falling from her eyes, what a ſacrifice 1 
make to that duty that enſlaves me, when 
I refuſe to ſee a man I love and honour, 


for his fidelity and affection to the belt ot 


maſters and his unfortunate family. Yes, 
Philip, I repeat, I-love and reſpect you ; a 
heart like yours is entitled to it; but till 
happier days arrive, we can meet no more, 
at leaſt, not here.” 

She ſaw the agitations of the poor man, 
and unable to ſuppreſs her own, ſhe haſtily 
opened the gate, and giving him a laſt kind 
look, her hand to her heart, ſhe ſhut it 
quickly, and haſtened from the ſpot. _ 
Deſirous of recovering herſelf, before ſhe 
entered the houſe, leſt ſhe ſhould meet any 
of the ſervants, without conſidering which 
way ſhe directed her ſteps, ſhe came to that 
alcove ſo often the ſcene of her diſtreſsful 

| emo- 
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emotions; ſhe ſtarted on EP it, but 
flung herlelf on the ſeat. 

2 Why do my feet liar: to this fatal 
ſpot, where my, weak and irreſolute mind 
ſuffered. itſelf to be ternfied and perſuaded 
into a compliance that has put the finiſh- 
ing blow to complete my miſery. 

I have no longer the power to help 
myſelf, my children, or my friends; I have 
now a lord that commands all, and I am a 
paſſive inſtrument in his hands to be played 
upon by terror, and awed into ſubmiſſion 

by my apprehenſions for my children: 
„And this man is the grateful, the 


obliged friend of my dear Bruyere ! O, the 


abuſe of words! Never, never cquld a 
truly grateful heart act as he now does by 
me and the unhappy orphans committed 
to bis care: vainly does he try to -varniſh 


over the diſtreſs he gives me, under a pre- 


tence for my children's advantage; tis to 
wound, me, and ſree himſelf from objects 
that remind him of his duty. ) 
Thank Heaven, I have had the * 


lution to perform mine! How gratchul to 
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me is the fidelity of poor Philip; how in- 
tereſting, how ſerviceable, perhaps, the in- 
telligence he could bring me ! Yet I have 
withſtood the temptation, 'reprefled the 
wiſhes of my heart, and yielded to propriety 
that forbid all information” —_—_— 
obtained.” 

She continued ſome t time eig on 
the ſorrows that awaited her, and the diffi- 
culties ſhe had to encounter; ſhe was that 
day to fee a young woman the Marquis was 
faid to be attached to, and knowing the 
circumſtance, it became her to act with 
caution, that ſhe miglit ſtudibufly avoid 
giving offence to n — os | 
picion. 

She rightly judged that he en bree 
fome reſpect to her, whilſt de ſuppoſed her 
ignorant of his new flame, but if once is 
folly was known, he would throw off all 
reſtraint, ſeek to juſtify his error by pride 
and authority, and then adieu to even an 
appearance of civility-or kindneſs, for from 
whom could ſhe 1 . e or 
redrels ? 


[ 
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It was impoſſible, indeed, to ſuppreſs 


indignation and contempt for a man whoſe 


art and duplicity had exceeded all ſuſpi · 


cion or credibility in his behaviour to her; 


neither could the forgive herſelf for heing 
the dupe and victim to _ tag 1 


> 


pocnly. | i CIONT anon 
She returned to the Ru and diet 7 


Counteſs in the breakfaſt parlour, ber;coun+ 
tenance was unpleaſant; and the natural dig» 


nity of her perſon ſeemed to have ine 


ſuperior haughtineſs. M 13 0118 [ 

With- her features a lathe: relied; ſhe 
returned the polite ſalute the Marcluoneſi 
paid to her, adding, Tou ha been 


red and heavy.. Poſſibhy, for want of 
reſt,” anſwered the Marchiontſs ; Ichad 
no ſleep laſt night, and really the. morting 
is not calculated to give a-freſhnefs to one's 
looks.” The other made no reply; but 
ſeating herſelf, Do yon knĩ⁴i who thr 
company are that is expected to dinner 2? 


The Marquis has not informed me, Ma- 


dame.“ Then I can, returned the :— 
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walking, is the air keen? Your eth lock 
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Two ridiculous coxcombs, and the little 
Notary; with his aukward daughter : I con- 
feſs, he is not very choice in his ſelection; 
the two laſt are not accuſtomed, I believe, 
to dine with Marquiſes, nor would I be of 
the patty, but from a defire to aſtoniſh and 
mortify thoſe little preſumptuous people.“ 

The Marquis has an undoubted right 
to invite whom he pleaſes to his table, 


anſwered ſhe, and it becomes me to do 


the honours of it with reſpect to his gueſts; 
I hope you will not diſconcert me by any 
ridicule thrown on W which PARTY hey 
may not deſerve.” | 

We ſhall ke, we ſhall ſee,” cried ſhe 
peovithly; and the appearance of the Mar- 

quis changed the ſubſect. He addreſſed 

himſelf with politeneſs to the Counteſs, 
with a cool civility to his lady: the firſt 
was haughty and reſerved; the latter was 
_cotnplaifant and attentive, though her heart 

ſmote her for the Aren "a was W 

to aſſume. fo 34 
Very little 8 ian cook — Es til 
he Lows) to retire, then 1 with a care- 
To 8 3 leſs 
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leſs air, as if a ſudden recollection had 
ſtruck him, © Apropos, I believe I omitted 
to name my expected gueſts ; the Chevalier 
La Fere, Monfieur Cranſac, two lively 
young men of W erb. and Monſieur Cor- 
thouſe, my the notary, wit! 
bis amiable eee, will receive 
them with reſpect, and treat them with 

kindneſs. I 
The wretch !“ cried the Counteſs 3 1n- 
voluntarily, as he left the room, then meet- 
ing the eyes of the Marchioneſs, ſhe re- 
peated, recovering herſelf, Nat wretches! 
My dear friend,” added ſhe, if you love 
me, let us join to mortify thoſe little Bour- 
geois, that have the confidence to intrude 
themſelves among their ſuperiors,” - By 
no means, anſwered ſhe, it would ill 
become me in my own houſe; and very 
poſſibly thoſe perſons ſo inferior in rank, 
may poſſeſs minds that entitle them to 
reſpect: I honour virtue and accomplith- 
ments, however degraded by ſituation ; a 
noble ſoul, my dear Madame, does not al- 
ways dwell with a perſon of rank, and may 
e'y oftentimes 
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oſtentimes elevate. a peaſant above a no- 
bleman.”* --: 

1/48 Might wilt aal ſententious indeed!” 
exclaimed the Counteſs, ©; and perhaps a 
convenient opinion to adopt in ſome caſes, 
but be that as it may, I will not loſe my 
diverſion, let the event terminate how it 
will.“ They ſeparated, and the Marchio- 
neſs returned to her apartment not a little 
ftruck by the preceding converſation, which 


afforded her room for meditation. 


"Bhd! men Fah ber children'i(the 


hours ſhe paſſed with them growing more 
precious to her, as ſhe dreaded the approach 


of that period when ſhe muſt be deprived 
of that ſweet and only conſolation) enjoy- 
ing their tender careſſes, till the noiſe of 


carriages carried her down, that ſhe might 


be ready to receive the expected gueſts. 
The Marquis was already in the ſaloon, 
and the Counteſs directly followed. 


Monſieur and Mademoiſelle Corthouſe | 


were announced; the young lady was led 
in -by her father, tall, tolerably genteel, a 


very handſome Brunette, with a pair of 
ſpirited 
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fpirited black eyes, a bold conſcious air, 
and an attempt at being elegantly dreſſed, 
formed the figure and appearance of this 
young woman. | 

The Marquis preſented her to his lady 
with a, gay air, ſhe ſaluted her politely, 
Mademoiſelle, not the leaſt abaſhed, re- 
turned it with, an impertinent familiarity 
that occaſioned a momeatary diſguſt. The 
Counteſs revenged her; when the Marquis 
led her to that lady, ſhe aſſumed a ſtern 
haughty air, that looked Mademoiſelle into 
humility; ſhe ſhrunk a little from her 
piercing eyes, that ſeemed. to take in her 
whole,,perſon.,with-an, air of ſcorn. The 
Marquis looked diſpleaſed and confuſed, 

but ſeated his gueſt, an! they introduced 
the father. 

The Marchioneſs bad * 3 
ban eyes over him, her ſenſe, and penetra- 
tion eaſily diſcovered the mean ſervility of 
a man eager to raiſe himſelf from obſcurity; 
a conſc ious littleneſs that betrayed itſelf in 
every look, through an evident endeavour 

| G'S 1 to 
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to appear unembartaſſed—ſhe read him 
Juſtix. 

Monſieur Corthouſe was the ſon of a 
vine dreſſer, who having ſix ſons; found 
there were more than was neceffary to aſſiſt 
him, and therefore gave the two youngeſt 
his bleffing, and recommended them to 
Providence. They both obtained ſituations 
as lacquais ; Joſeph, to whoſe acquaintance 
we are introduced, was taken into the houſe 
of a notary, one 'who had the worldly wiſ- 
dom to determine on getting money at the 
expence of his litigious clients; the means, 
he was not nice about crafty, ſhrewd 
and MIT n he could not fail of fuc- 
ceſs. 
- Joſeph, by kis doolity and ſhitpindſs 
ſoon obtained the notice of his maſter, and 
he was not backward in obſerving his ri- 
ſing favor. As good minds are drawn to- 
gether by an involuntary ſentiment- of ef- 
teem, ſo a deep cunning heart is not long 
in diſcovering a ſimilar diſpoſition: Joſeph 
was taught to write, improved in his read- 
ing, and his maſter found him fo apt a 
7 {cholar, 
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ſcholar, that in a very ſhort time he was 
tranſlated from the kitchen to the office, 
and entered ſo fully into all his good pa- 
tron's ſchemes, that very few ſecrets were 
concealed from Joſeph, who begun now to 
feel himſelf of conſequence. - - f 
He was about eighteen, when one morn- 
ing, after many praiſes on his good ſenſe 
and cleverneſs, he ſaid, My good Joſeph, 
L have a, propoſal to make for thy advan- 
tage : a relation of mine, a good girl, with 
two hundred crowns, is mightily taken 
with thee ;. ſhe. wiſhes to marry ; I have a 
regard for her, and for thee ; my wife loves 
her not, becauſe ſhe is handſome, ſo the 
poor thing has. no friend but me. If you 
will marry her, you. ſhall live hard by, re- 
main in my office with a good ſalary, and 
I will do my beſt; to make you both 
comfortable. and rich, in a ſhort: time.“ 
; The wiſe notary explained, himſelf, to no 9 
ö fool ; Joſeph perfectly underſtood the de- 4 
gree of relationſhip ; z he had ſeen the girl, | 
| ſhe was pretty, two hundred. crowns was 2 
temptation, he was not nice, and had to 
_ c5sS , , "a 
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look forward to a comfortable home, be- 
ſides having his maſter under his thumb. 


All theſe prudent conſiderations paſſed 
rapidly in his mind, and, after expreſſing 
« how earneftly it was his wiſh and duty 


to oblige his dear and honoured maſter, he 
made no difficulty of ſubmitting himſelf 
to his pleaſure and the * _ of 
Mademoiſelle. . c 


When tuo people are well Sed, little 


ckremony is required to put a finiſhing 
ſtroke to their mutual wiſhes; the con- 


tract was ſoon drawn out, and in two days 


the fortunate Joſeph was in pofſefſion' of a 


prefty wife, two hundred crowns, and very 
decent apartments. No longer remembring 


lis tranſlation from the vineyard, he now 


grew pert, ſelf-conceited, and in his own 
opinion a very © clever cle. * c N 4 

Six months afterthis'abfpicions' wedding, 
he had. the falicity of being a father to a 
very pretty girl, to the great joy of his good 
maſter, who moſt kindly intereſted himſelf 


for his little relation, and good friend Jo- 


three 
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three years, in which time another child 
was born, who died in its infancy, but that 
was no great trouble; the little girl thrived, 

and was 4 perfect beauty, the notary was 
generous, they abounded in all the good 
things of this life, and Joſeph made money 
faſt; he was now a man of conſequence, 
and urge aid not 2 to limit his 


expences. | 14.9 £7113 1 


But ans, al human bark a —_ 


fitory's 0090 
The poor Ar ves one mas ſeized 
with air apoplectie fit, juſt as he was about 
to draw up 4 mentoriaÞ againſt a poor .. 
dow; who had exhauſted her little all in 
fees} to retain bim as a friend he dropt 
froim his Chair, "Joſeph broke his fall, but 
be was a ſenſeleſs; tlie family were alarmed, 
his wife und ſiſter? We lived with him, 
imttiedlately ſent for medical aſſiſtance, it 
availed nothing; the: _ end .of e 
was gone ſür eter. 
The trouble and een & this 
faithful coadjutor, tis impoſſible to deſ- 
ne 3 FHF had often talked of 
c 6 making 
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making a will to leave ſomething hand- 


ſome to his couſin and her huſband; 
Joſeph now trembled with hope and fear, 
yet the former was predominant; he ought 


not to doubt the kindneſs of his beſt 
friend. The widow and her ſiſter looked 
coldly on him, that was a trifle, he be- 
lieved their features would be ſtill more 
contracted when this expected wil made 
its appearance asu lle dals 

The widow ſent for a notary to examine 
into the ſtate of her late, huſband's effects, 
in concert with Joſeph, who had with 
great prudence placed ſeals on the deſks 
mel moment his maſter waz ao more it 
muſt be confeſſeil the ſiſter had fixſt ſug- 
geſted the meaſure; and ſaw jt executed. 
The gentleman of the lay arrived 
Joſeph's heart beating with more than 
uſual rapidity. they proceeded, with great 
deliberation to inyeſtigate mately. Suren every 
book, parcel, and ſcrap of paper. Here 
is nothing like à will, ho traces of any 
memorandum that can lead to ſuch an 
| ede, the _ gentleman has ger 
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tainly died inteſtate .I am ſure,” 
cried Joſeph, agitated, and ſcarce, able to 


reſpire, © I can almoſt ſiuear there is a 


will tn lo Mi nod bart Aae 
Where is it to be found 7 returned 
the other, © ſfince-you are ſo ſure, doubt- 
leſs you know where it is.“ We may 
have overlooked it perhaps”) the perhaps 
affronted the man of buſineſe, Y.oung; 
man, if you know of any drawers, trunks, 
or boxes, more than what we have ex- 
amined, ſpeak; if not, I am well aſſured 
not the leaſt ſcrap, of paper has gone 
through my hands withqut a ſtrict ex- 
amination. Joſeph was confounded, 
almoſt. diſtra ed, he. looked, and looked 
again, twas a fruitleſs ſearch; and. at 
length with a ſigh and a deſparing look 


, 


he was compelled. $0. acknowledge, “ it 
was ftrange;,unacgountable, his friend had 


alyays told him, be xould not be without 
a'will, yet to be ſure there was no fych 
thing to be found * 
The notary was no novice; in the arp of 
m mens locke, he,, av the difag- 
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pointment that clouded the features of the 


poor young man, but he faw it without 
pity ; for the vanity and pert ſelf-ſufficiency 
of Joſeph had been pretty well noticed 
among the fraternity, and rendered him 


an object of ſcorn to the gentlemen of the 


law. He then took upon him to act for 
the widow, the ſeals of Joſeph were no 
longer W and "His own were affixed 
m their rooths 2 (fi 

ehold here the goonfd of our good? 
coufin and her huſband, ſhe had no longer 
a benefaftor to. adminifter either to her 
pleaſure or ſupport; 4 momerit kad de- 
prived'h her of every expectation and hope. 
Joſeph, alas, who”can'{peakt the' comitio- 
tions of his boſom ] His friend was gone, 

he had loft his place; the Handſome 
Br was No thore : he Had aft ex penſive 
t 2 child to fupport; and an wWhat ? 
Brel rothitig.forne" furniture, a few 
trinkets, Madam's fine „Gethesz theſe 
were all the riches he hack Neft. 
his alfectiömzte, couple, ſo Rind and 
each heretofore; no broke out into 


ne mutual 


r , © iu e Se I URN 
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at length the ſmothered paſſions burſt 


making more of his ſituation when he 
knew how much his maſter. had been in 


extravagant wench, and he was ng longer. 
bound: to ſupport her, and a child bat, 
had no claims upon him 
In ſhort; this terrible altercation; came. 
to that extreme height, that their hands, 
grew as Himble as their tongues, andit was 
not until Joſeph had his face ſtreaming 
with blood, and the lady laid guietly on 


the floor without any appearance of life, 
that tlis unlucky quarrel terminated; le 


waſhed» off the Hood,, and thought it 


might be as well to ſprinkle 4 little. water 
over the ſenſeleſa fair one; he was not 


ſparing in the operation z ſhe revived, and 
the injuries ſhe had ſuftained were , leſs 
than he apprehended: both were ſulky, 
but both ſtood in need of comfort a 


foot 
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mutual lamentations, and from thence 
proceeded to mutual recrimination, till 


forth, be, was a mean contemptible fel- 
low that deſerved to be hanged for not 


his power; ſhe, was a baſe, abandoned, 


neither 1 


a ad. i, 42 * 


over; he was then deſired to wait upon 
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neither had any friends; neceſſity taught 
them, they muſt not deſert each other; 
and on this principle the late rupture was 
forgotten, they ſhook hands, and * 
peace was rer eſtabliſned. 
Joſeph next day returned to the 'offite 
and attended regularly, though no buſineſs 
was goifig on, until after the funeral was 


m &3 8 


— 


the widow, What was your yearly ſalary, 
Sir?” he could not impoſe upon her, the 
entry in the books mentioned the ſum, 
though his kind maſter had trebled it by 
his gerleroſityj Sixty crowns,” Madame, 
= that was a trifle to what Monfieur—" 

% No Uoubt, Sir, my huſband was very 
beneficent to you, ſo much the better, 
doùbtleſo you have ſaved money, I have 
nothing th do with khat-AI underſtand 
your” ſalary was paid up to about three 
weeks; there, Sir there are ſixty crowns, a 
year's wages, IJ have no further -occafion 
for your ſervices. That futn will enable 
you to live” till you are better provided 
W 
8 Joſeph 


determined to be. more frugal. 


*r 
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Joſeph could make no reply, he pockets 
ed the money and returned to his wife; 
ſhe raged like a tragedy princeſs, but it 
arailed nothing. The next day he fallied 
forth to offer his ſervices to others in the 
ſame profeſſion as his maſter; his character 
had gone before him, he found every door 
ſhut againſt him, every gentleman was 
fully engaged; he returned provoked and 
deſpairing. Let us leave this ſenſeleſs 
ridiculous : tribe, ſaid the wife, © we will 
go to ſome- ſmaller: town, ſet up for your- 
ſelf, be active, foment little quarrels, con- 
ſult your books, aſſume conſequence, and 
my life for it we may profit by the folly 
and ignorance of others. Her prudent” 
huſband reliſned this advice, he thought 
too there might happen another kind of 


profitable buſineſs; ſhe was ſtill young 


and tolerably handſome, a new face might 


engage attention, another benefactor per- 


haps, would ftatt forth to give them con- 
ſolation for the one they had loſt; and he 


7 A' * 


Their effects were ſoon eee into 
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caſh, and they pitched their tents, at 
Salines with new hopes and expectations. 


He took upon him the man of buſineſs, 
me the well⸗bred lady, and Miſs their 
daughter was ſent as a day ates to. a 
convent. in the town. 

It has been already faid, Fwy ſhrewd, 
nl and not deſicient in that kind of 


undetſtauding that often carries a bold 
man through the world, whilſt the: modeſt 


man of real metit, ſhrinks, from the un- 
diſcerning multitude, and is over · looked 
by the more judicious; who do not always 
take the trouble of diſcriminating. 
. Monfieur Corthouſe, for we no longer 
preſume to call him Joſeph, began; now 
to make ſome figure at Salines; tis true 
he could but juſt live, but then he lived 
well, and better it might have been, but 
for an unlucky diſappointment to his heſt 
hopes: a ſhort time aſter they were ſettled, 
Madame Corthouſe book the ſmall-pox. 
ſhe recovertd, if it could be called a re- 
covery to Gags the loſs . the few. 
. 5 charms, 


Omi 9114772 


1 
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charms, on which both had founded 
ſuch certain expectations of . profit...  - 
She was mortified, he was grieved, but 
the evil was without a remedy; and deſ- 
pair taught them patience, they therefore 
clubbed wits to deceive others, and Made - 
moiſelle growing very handſome, with a 
ſmattering of accompliſhments and a 
mind fuch as might naturally be ex- 
pected from thoſe to whom ſhe owed 
her being, and who only taught ber to 
ſet a value on her perſon. They were ſo 
well ſatisfied with the progreſs ſhe made, 
that they rubbed through their little diffi- 
cultics, promiſing to themſelves a aue 
harveſt hereafter. 

But how little can we depend e on futon 
events, and how often da the wicked re- 


ceive their juſt puniſhment in the attain- 


ment of their withes l. 


The day that Madentoiſelle Cortbauſe 


became ſixteen, a period long and anxiouſiy 
wiſhed for, ſhe was to be taken to an 


aſſembly im the town; here ſrequently the 


eee Seat lemen - came: to amuſe. 


* them- 
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themſelves, though it was not viſited by 
any of the female nobleſſ. | 

The young lady was adorned with every 
finery their limited purſe could - ſupply ; 
ſhewy frippery was the moſt ſhe could 
boaft, but ſhe was err ag forward, and 
artful. | 
The Marquis St. Julien had that 25 
dined with a neighbour who was going 
to lounge an hour at this aſſembly, and 
propoſed to him to look in upon them in 
his way to the caſtle. The Marquis con- 
ſented, and his inflammable heart was im- 
mediately caught by the face and bold: 
obtruſive airs of the notary's daughter; he 
attached himſelf to her at once, and gain- 
ing information df her name; and circum- 
ſtances, he in a moment deſigned the 
young lady for his oun. He whiſpered: 
many pretty nothings in her ear, and 
aſfured her, that he ſhould ſoon pay 11 
reſpects to her father... 7] 

The girl was intoxicated, the mind 
frantic with delight; ſhe ſaw now the ac- 


E all her tedious hopes and 
expectations 
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expectations drawing to a period. The 
Marquis St. Juliers, young, handſome, 
immeaſely rich! Heavens, what a fortunate 
girl!” © But he is married, cried Mon- 
ſieur Corthouſe, and not long ſince.“ 

„As if that was of, any conſequence,” 
to ſhe, with a look of reproach and 
diſdain, © all we have to do, is to procure 
a good ſettlement, and alſo ſome little ad- 
vantages to ourſelves; then what have we 
to care for. When ſhe, is elevated, ſhe 
will have plenty of admirers; and we well 


and open our doors freely, there is no fear 
of company to partake of our feaſts with 
out giving themſelves the trouble to en- 
quire by what means we ſupport Flac 

Monſieur was convinced, all his golden 


days, were; going to be reſtored, more 


ſplendid than eyer; for here would be 
grandeur attached to opulence. They 
retired to, reft the happieſt pople.,in- the 
wer; hut Madame rere could not 
and. fo rapid, that thy morning dawned 


| (39 i HY 4 and 


know that if we can keep à good table, 
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and found her abſolutely in a fever: at 
firſt they paid no great attention to her 
diforder, but as the ſight of her daughter 
cauſed her imagination to give way to a 
thouſand extravagant ideas, before noon 
ſhe was in a high fever, at times 
delirious, and they were obliged to ſend 
for medical affiſtatice, 

- Whither her brain was too feeble to 
bear the intoxication of her ſenſes, or 
whether ſhe was unſkilfully treated, can- 
not be known, but certain it is, ſhe was 
deptived of her reaſon, nor when the fever 
was reduced, did the leaft alteration” take 
place in the diforder of her head: ſhe 
raved inceflanitly on her daughter, talked 
only of chothes and jewels, and if any one 
approached! her, ſhe ' ordered them to 
knee, nor would receive faod- from any 
plrkaln "unleſs given in that humble 2228 
tote. gs of Polen 

After à fortnight's fruitleſs exvttleny'ts 
reſtore her, the phyſician pronounced: it a 
hopeleſs caſe, and ſhe was placed i in the 


hoſpital De Dieu, under the care of proper 
. perſons 
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perſons accuſtomed to manage thoſe un- 
fortunate "beings viſited by fach a heavy 
affliction. Such ' was the termination of 
all her hopes, and Uitrle did ſhe _— 
pity; 4D Of 299149071 Ai a} 

Monſieur Conthoaſe and his ebbghter, 
for as ſuch he had ever treated her; felt 
very little forrow or regret for this un- 
happy woman; he had long ſinee ceaſed 
to view her with any regard; and Made- 


moiſelle, who had pretty often ſmarted 


under the violence of her temper; ſecretly 
cotigratulated herſelf on her emaneiparĩon 
from feat and reſtraint, and took upon 
herfelf- the conduct of her father's houſe 
with all the indifference and confidence 
imaginable. + 10 inan {99 (4 e 
The Marquis St. Juliers, received more 
than a tranſient impreſfion from the 
charms ef Mademoiſelle Corthouſe; he 
made bufineſs to conſult the father, and 
withdrew ſome-' Þtfle” concerns from This 
former notary t6 afford Kitti plauſible pres 
tences for viſits to the heuſe. The Father 
and 1 perfectly underſtood each 


other, 
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other, they tranſlated the meaning of the(c 
viſits, and having no faſtidious-troubleſome 
qualms that adhere to, perſons of honour 
and integrity; they freely conſulted on 
the moſt likely meaſures to draw perma- 
nent advantages . the folly of the 
Marquis. bam 249 bed 

But the young lady, og wot to 
gratify as well as intereſt; ſhe played on 
and off with the paſſion of her admirer. by 
a thouſand artifices unknown, to a virtu- 
ous. and ingenuous mind, till he became 
abſolutely intoxicated; and would not 
have ſcrupled at any facrifice to attain 
the accompliſhment of his deſires. She 
gemanded a moſt extravagant ſettlement 
for life, the appointment of her father as 
his ſteward, and laſtly as a preliminary to 
ler fayour, that they ſhould be introduced 
at the caſtle, and admitted hers as con- 
ſtant viſitors. 

The infatuated Marquis bliady e com- 
plied. with every requiſition, all the articles 
were ſigned and ſealed, and this viſit which 


introduced Monſieur and Mademoiſelle 
Corthouſe 
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Corthouſe to the acquaintance of our | 


readers, was to precede the concluſion of 
the treaty on her part. 


The Marchioneſs, who had her mind 


impreſſed with the information derived from 
Philip; ſaw in the confident aſſumption of 
her gueſt, the looks of the Marquis, and the 


ill concealed emotions that agitated Mon- 


ſieur Corthouſe, cauſe to believe ſhe had 
not been mis informed. 

She conducted herſelf however like an 
angel, and with the ſtricteſt propriety; 
ſhe perceived that the Counteſs would ſuf- 
ficiently avenge her cauſe, by the haughty 


and ironical airs ſhe aſſumed whenever the 


father or daughter ſpoke, or that the Mar- 


quis addreſſed them; ſhe had far more 
difficulty to repreſs her indignation againſt 
the free manners of the young men, who 
were, in truth, libertine companions of the 
Marquis, introduced by him ſolely for the 
infamous purpoſe of engaging the atten- 
tions of the two ladies. 


The Chevalier La Fere, attached 1 


ſelf to the Counteſs; Monſieur Cranſac, 


VOL, 11. D uttered 
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uttered a volley of unmeaning compli- 
ments to the Marchioneſs ; ſhe heard him 


at firſt with an indifference that was in- 


terpreted by him into encouragement, and 
encreaſed his impertinence, to that degree, 
that looking with ſmothered vexation on 
the Marquis, and obſerving that he was 
otherwiſe engaged, and perfectly inatten- 
tive, ſhe was rouſed into indignation, and 
turning from him with every mark of con- 
_ tempt; it is a pity, Sir, that ſo much 
eloquence ſhould be thrown away; there 
is a young lady in the room to whom it 
might be more properly addrefied than to 
the lady of this houſe.” 


« But my divine Marchionefs,” anſwer- 


ed he, not the leaſt abaſhed, do you not 
obſerve the lady in queftion is otherwiſe 
engaged; and were ſhe not, added he, 
ſhrugging his ſhoulders, 1 aſſure you 
ſhe is not at all to my taſte.” .“ That is 
a little unfortunate, returned ſhe, with 
a ſcornful ſmile, and riſing from her ſeat, 
as it happens, Sit, that you are not at 
2 Ny to ſtand well in m 38 graces. 
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I am very unhappy, Marquis, cried 
he aloud, © your lady here Ahſolutely re- 
fuſes my devoirs, and bids me deſpair of 
gaining her favour.” I hope,” returned 
the Marquis, in a tone of diſpleaſure, no 
lady, that calls herſalf the miſtreſs of this 
houſe will inſult my friends.“ No, my 
Lord,” ſaid ſhe, with ſpirit, I inſult r 
one, your friends claim my reſpect; but 

I know alſo what is due to myſelf, and 
have a right to chooſe. my own, and if the 
ſelection does not fall on this gentleman, 
he may blame my judgment, if he pleaſcs, 
and at leaſt entitle himſelf to my civility.” 
Come, came,” cred the Countels, 
dont be ſevere on the gentlemen, I have 
liſtened very patiently to the fineſt en- 
comiums that gallantry could ſuggeſt, and 
1 affure you, I think they perform the 
parts aſſigned them to a miracle. Confeſs 
the truth, my good friend, continued ſhe 
to the Marquis, they. had their lefſon, 
and were taught like parrots to engage the 
attention of us children, whilſt you grave 
ones there are ſettling ſome very important 
le- D 2 treaty, 
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treaty, or entering on a negociation for 
that purpoſe. 

This malicious ſally of her's ſtruck the 
gentlemen dumb, the Marquis affected to 
laugh, but ſmothered rage converted it 
into a grin; the young lady conveniently 
dropped her handkerchief, which gave her 
an opportunity of hiding her chagrin; 
the father began ftroking his ruffles into 
nice order; and for a few moments a gene- 

ral filence prevailed. 


The Marchionels, though ſecretly alex ; 


ed, choſe not to provoke her Lord too 


far, and therefore improving upon the 


idea that the Counteſs had ſported, ſhe 
affected to laugh heartily; very fine,” 
cried ſhe, © you ſee the ſagacity of this 
lady has diſcovered: you plot againſt our 
vanity, and its want of ſucceſs will induce 
us to pardon your intention of diverting 
yourſelves for an hour or two at our ex- 
pence—ſo now we are all good friends a- 
n Towss: 
Unprepared to anſwer this raillery of 
the ladies, they had * for it but to 
join 
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join in the laugh, and pretend to accuſe 
them of cruelty in reducing them to the 


dull entertainment of matter of fact 


converſation, ſo little according with the 
vivacity of Frenchmen. 


The viſit was not prolonged more than 


an hour after the beaus had been thrown 
out of their play ; they ſat uneaſy, Mon- 
feur Corthouſe was - miſerable, tired of 


having nothing to fay, and his handſome 
daughter had completed her triumph of 
being introduced to the ladies .of the 


_ and ſatisfying her curiofity. 

Bold as ſhe was by nature, proud and 
infolent from the attention of the Mar- 
quis, ſhe could not meet the mild pene- 
trating eye of the Marchioneſs, without 
feeling her - own littleneſs; and the civili- 
lies, good breeding induced that lady to 
ſhew her, were paid with a dignified po- 
liteneſs ſhe was incapable of making a 
proper return to. 

The gentlemen were the firſt to take 
Wes the Marquis requeſted they would 
call OY as. they intended making 


D 3 ſome ' 
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ſome ſtay in the country; not 7 faith,” 
whiſpered Monſieur Cranſac, your ladies 
are too keen and too ſentimental for me. 
That ohjection may ſoon be remedied,” 
anſwered the Marquis in the ſame tone; j 
e ſhall ſee about it.“ | 
Within a few minutes after the 1 
and daughter prepared to depart, the 
Marchioneſs returned a polite, but cere- 
monious, compliment to their half- broken 
words; the Counteſs exalting her head, 
condeſcended only a half-bow without 
ſpeaking at all. The Marquis looked diſ- 
pleaſed, We ſhall fee you often, I hope, 
my amiable friends,” —were hiskind words, 
and} attended them to a. carriage he had or- 
dered to take them home. 5 
On his return, he found the nnd 
laughing, but ſhe changed her looks in a 
moment. * It muſt be owned, ſaid ſhe, 
haughtily, © that you have entertained us. 
highly to day with your ney friends; the 
young men are puppies, fuch as one meets 
with every where, and therefore are not 
deſerving of notice; but the wretched 
mean 
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mean looking animal you eall Monfieur 
Corthoufe, and his bold, vulgar daughter, 
are too contemptible, I thank, to be 
brought here as companions ; and if this 
tady ſubmits to be inſulted by the pre- 
ſence of foch objects, I do aſſure you i 
will not. ; 
« At your pleaſure, Madame,” 're 
turned he, coldly, “ you have the liberty 
of choice; but I ſhall moſt affuredly ſeę 
what company I pleaſe in my own houſe.” 
„% How, Marquis!” cried ſhe, her eyes | 
flaſhing fire, © do you dare to infult me * 
thus ; to forget your obligations; and nos 4 
that I am no longer an object of conſé- 1 
quence in your plans, preſume to forget | 
what is due to my rank, and reduce mig 
to a level with your bourgeors ?*? | | 
Spare your reſentment, Madame; 1 ; 
am not juſt prepared to contend with itz ij 
1 ſhall pay. you all poſſtble civility, but 1 
you have no right to expect it ſhould- be 
an exclufive one; others have claims per- 


haps, though not entitled to it by their 
rank in ſociety.” 
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„ Gracious heaven!” ſhe exclaimed, 
Claims! What claims? Such only as your 
depraved and capricious taſte can give 
them, and which only ſerve to make them 
more ridiculous and deteſtable.—Yes, hope 
not to deceive me, I ſee through all your 
artifices——” 

Then, Madame,“ returned he, bows 
ing, and haſtily quitting the room, my 
preſence is not neceſſary to give you fur- 
ther information.” The Marchioneſs had 
been an alarmed, and'no unconcerned ſpec- 
tator..of this extraordinary altercation : 
when the Marquis had left the room, the 
Counteſs ſtamped with fury“ Let me 
entreat you, Madame,” ſaid the Mar- 
chioneſs, « to moderate your reſentment q 
if they are improper perſons for your ſo- 
ciety, ſome particular cauſe, perhaps of 
conſequence to his intereſt, may have in- 
duced him to intrude them on le: juſt 
now.“ 

The other was e the room in 1 ent 
agitation ; ſtopping ſuddenly, Cauſe, 
yes, I divine the cauſe, a ſudden attach- 

| ment 
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ment to that vulgar girl; but how dared 
he preſume to bring her here! He ſhall 
ſeverely repent the inſult ——She flew out 
of the room, and left the poor Mar- 
chioneſs exceſfively fluttered ; ſhe had no 


room to doubt but that the Counteſs was 


right in her conjectures, and her too evi- 


dent diſcompoſure ſpoke a more than com- 
mon intereſt in the buſineſs; her pride 


might be hurt, but there ſeemed to be 
more than one  paſhon rouled by the ap- 


prehenſion of this attachment. 


She remained ſome time buried in a re- 


troſpeRion of paſt ſcenes; the Counteſs 


felt a preference for the Marquis, if any 
connection had ever ſubſiſted between 
them, how came /he to promote ſo warmly 


his union with another? Her conduct, 
in ſhort, was inexplicable; but ſhe ſaw in 


her ungovernable rage the whole would 
be ſhortly developed, and ſhe trembled to 
think; what information might follow.. to 
affect her own peace. 

The Marquis returned to ſupper, the 


| Counteſs refuſed: to appear; he called her 
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a ridiculous, obſtinate woman; the Mar-- 
chioneſs was polite and attentive, but not 
gay or affectionate: when he ſpoke ſo con- 
temptibly of the Counteſs—* You will 
pardon me, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, in an impreſ- 
ſive” tone, © If J cannot help deeming your 
behaviour to that lady very indecorus, and 
deviating much from that ' confideration 
ſhe 18 entitled to as a woman of rank, your 
relation and your gueſt: ſhe is certainly 
entitled to your apologies, previous to her 
voluntary appearance at your table.“ 

« Such may be your opinion,“ returned 
he, © and ſuch her expectation neither 
of which T fhall accord with; F beſt know 
what ſhe is entitled to, and T am perfectly 
indifferent to the conſequences of her ma- 
lice and diſappointment. 

„I hope, Madame, your children will 
be ready to accompany me in two days to 
the ſituations I have choſen for them.“ 
In two days, Sir!“ „ Yes, the day 
after to-morrow I ſhall go to Beſangon, 
and take Henry; the following day you 
may, if you pleaſe, _ with me, and fee 

Hen- 
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Henrietta placed at the convent of St. 

Mary.“ Incapable of ſpeaking, the Mar- 
chioneſs tried to repreſs her emotions, but 
they burſt all reſtraint, and a kind of hyſ- 
teric fit ſeized her; he rung for an at- 
tendant with * haves 1 1 
the room. 

He retired to Kin dreſſing- room; but 
wicked and callous as his heart was, he 
could not ſhut out ſome painful reflec- 
tions that obtruded on his mind. 

„What has this woman done to deſerve 
the diſtreſs I am loading her with? Her 
huſband I hated ; he had been a fond; of- 
ficious friend, that heaped obligations upon 
me: my ſoul ſcorns the idea of obliga- 
tions; I could never think of him without 
pain, and hoped never to have ſeen him. 
again. He obtruded upon me with his 
whole family, expecting my aſſiſtance, 
every favour conferred upon me freſh in 
his memory, no doubt to look me into 
confuſion, and claim as a right a partici» 
pation of my fortune. 

His Gght was hateful ; but he brought 
D6. a claims 
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a claimant with him that penetrated to 
the inmoſt folds of my, heart; had ſhe 
been leſs preciſe, leſs obſtinate, and more 
complying, things would have been other- 
wiſe ; her. own folly muſt. be anſwerable for 
the conſequences. I acknowledge her vir- 


tues, but they have no merit in my eyes: 


my fortune enables me to gratify my in- 


clinations, and though I feel that ſaucy, 


intruding monitor called conſcience, I will 
filence the obtruſive gueſt, and enjoy the 
pleaſures of the world while I can. 

The Counteſs no longer neceſſary, I 
care not how ſoon /he takes leave; and 
ſhould ſhe/1n her rage diſcover more than 
ſhe ought, farewel to all diſguiſe; if the 
other behaves prudent and ſubmiſſive, I 
will gratify the troubleſome claims of gra- 
titude, and provide decently for hex and 
her children; if otherwiſe, if her pride 
_ and fantaſtical notions. of honour and vir- 
tue militate againſt my defires, I ſhall 
know how. to command her filence, and 
my conſcience will be perfectly at reſt, 
14300 4024 i 22 3L when 
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1450 the choice of good or evil depends 
upon herſelf.” 

"Whilſ the Marquis thus' communed 
a his own thoughts, the unhappy ob- 
je& of them had been reſtored to ſenſe and 
feeling; ſhe was led to her own apart- 
ment, politeneſs would have carried her to 
the Counteſs's, but ſhe was obliged to 
ſend an apology, and be put to bed, 

It would be impoſſible to paint the diſ- 
traction of her thoughts under the variety 
of miſery that ſeemed ready to burſt upon. 
her; from heaven alone ſhe ſought com- 
paſſion and relief, and her firm rehance on 
the never failing goodneſs of the Almighty, 
ſeemed to diffuſe a temporary an to 
her mind. 

* Many,” cried ſhe, are doomed to 
ſuffer a variety of wretchedneſs; many 
worthy perſons fink under earthly afflic- 
tions; but if they ſupport their trials with 
patient ſubmiſſion, there is little doubt 
but their reward in the eternal world will 
amply compenſate for temporary miſeries: 
elle my excellent Bruyere had not periſhed 
in 


* 
nne 


— 
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in a Grange land, a facrifice to power and 
injuſtice.” 

This excellent woman Gavin tranquil- 
hzed her mind by. the duties of religion, 
and ſubmiſſion to the decrees of heaven, 
endeavoured to arm herſelf to bear with 
firmneſs the much dreaded parting with het 
children. 


Their little hearts,” thought ſhe, will 


keenly feel being torn from the tenderneſs 
of a mother, let me not add to their re- 


grets by my diſtreſs; I muſt teach them 


to believe *tis the work of m hands, in- 
tended for their benefit, and that it will 
be ungrateful in them to repine, when 
they are to reap the advantage.“ | 
The morning had begun to dawn before 
the Marchioneſs got any reſt, and ſhe was 
aftoniſhed, on waking, to find ſhe had fo 
much over flept her accuſtomed hour. 
When the ſervant came to attend her, ſhe 
ſaid, „There has been a ſad buſtle below, 
Madame, between the Counteſs and our 
Lord the Marquis; ſhe has ſent twice with 
impatience to know if you were viſible; 


br 
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and had you not commanded my attend- 
ance Juſt now, I believe ſhe would have 
broke in upon your ſlumbers.” 

Before the Marchioneſs could reply, the 


n, 
n, lady mentioned ſent to ſay, “that ſhe 
h waited impatiently for her in the ſaloon.“ 


This meſſage haſtened the Marchioneſs, 
and in a few moments ſhe joined her, apo- 
logizing for her late attendance. The 
other appeared not to notice the excuſe, 
but taking her hand, her whole frame 


. with anger, and her _ wild and ter- 

[ nble— | 

Lou fee bete you,“ Kid 1. = the 
moſt deſpicable, moſt ill uſed of women; 
and your baſeſt, bittereſt enemy!“ 
The Marchioneſs ſtarted, and withdrew 
her hand. Sit down,” reſumed the 


Counteſs, „and liſten to me; I ſpeak 
not from compunction, from any regard 
to you; nor will I, cruelly as I am in- 
jured, utter one word beyond the bounds 
of truth: but that monſter of deceit ſhall 
Nor es and-you ſhall no longer be 

a victim 


— 


trembling with agitation, her face inflamed 
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a victim to duplicity and deliberate Wick: 
edneſs.“ | 

This preface i the Marchioneſ: 
unable to ſtand, and ſhe remained, with- 
out ſpeaking one word, a filent auditor of 
a confeſſion that was to plant daggers into 
her heart, deſtroy every particle of hope, 
and leave her the fad object of endleſs mi- 
ſery and deſpair, 

She then entered upon the detailof her firſt 
acquaintance with the Marquis, and every 
circumſtance we have before related, of his 
invitation to her a ſecond time, — He 
knew,“ ſaid ſhe, © the neceſſities my folly 
had plunged me into, that infatuation for 
play has been my ruin; to that I owe all the 
| guilt and atrocious actions that I have been 
drawn into. He knew I was overwhelmed 
with debts; the villain promiſed, to pay 
them all, to- redeem a ſmall eſtate (my laſt 
| ſake) that I had mortgaged,. and to pre- 
ſent me with a handſome ſum, if I would 
aſſiſt his endeavours to ſubdue a haughty 
woman whom he loved, and the wife of 
à man that he deteſted.“ 


The 


a * » —. _ —_— 1 
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The Marchioneſs ſtarted; ſhe ſickened 
with the painful emotions that ſhook her 
whole frame; but ſhe was filent, and en- 
deavoured to ſubdue them. 8 7 

« T ſcruple not to confeſs,” continued 
the Counteſs, that I readily accorded 
with his infamous propoſal. I came; to 


{ee and know you mult excite either love 


or hatred—Envy at your perfections pro - 


duced the latter, and I felt a diabolical 
pleaſure in ſubduing, in humbling that 


merit that was a tacit reproach to myſelf,” 

She then mentioned the introduction of 
the Chevalier, his fiſter, and Monſieur Le 
Grand, whoſe characters ſhe diſplayed, and 


who were to be mere puppets, to ſet off 
others by, the contraſt—ſhe explained every 


ſcheme and artifice, put in practice to de- 
ceive, and bring her to an affection for the 
Marquis, 
Four obſtinate virtue tired us out, 
and at length produced that kind of paſ- 
fion in the Marquis that required the ſa- 
tisfaction of reyenge, as well as the gratifi- 
cation of love. And, in ag ſaid ſhe, 
not 


not to dwell on the ſubject, we were fe- 
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duced to deſperate meaſures ; we invented 
a tale to annihilate all your hopes, and 
throw you into the power of the Mar- 
quis. 

« Your huſband's death was a falſe re- 
port, and all but the letter, which his un- 
ſuſpecting friendſhip put into the hands of 
the Marquis when he left the caſtle; all 
elſe is. falſe; Monſieur Bruyere, I believe, 


fill lives, though dead to you; letters 


were received after your marriage with the 


Marquis, that he was in the power of per- 


ſons who would for ever prevent his re- 
turn. You fee, however, that your mar- 
riage is not legal; and now tis the inten- 
tion of that monſter ſoon to get rid of 
you, and make room for the mean born, 
deſpicable girl by whom he + at preſent 
enſlaved ; he refuſes me the ſum he had 
promiſed, fool as I was to take his word / 
and braves my utmoſt vengeance. 

% Now,” continued ſhe, looking ear- 
neſtly on the inanimate victim of guilt 
and treachery; © now you ſee me for the 

laſt 
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hſt time; I have endes the villain, I 
pity you, and abhor myſelf. | 
Still the unhappy Madame * for 
we ſhall drop the name of Marchionels, as 
/he did) ſpoke not, moved not; her eyes 
were open, ſhe ſeemed to liſten; but with- 
out any emotion whatever. 5 
The Counteſs, baſe as ſhe was, felt 
ſhocked ; ſhe poured ſome drops down her 
throat, they produced a general trembling, 
and then ſome deep-drawn fighs. © Re- 
cover yourſelf,” ſaid the Counteſs, © Laſk 
not your forgiveneſs, there are ſome ac- 
tions too atrocious for pardon, and I con · 
feſs that J have deſerved to ſuffer, but 
; hot from an ungrateful villain, who has 
made me the tool of his abominable vices. 
You,” continued ſhe, © have nothing 
| wherewith to reproach yourſelf ; you are 
innocent | of intentional guilt, would I 
were ſo too! but revenge is yet left, and I 
will enjoy it. Adieu,“ cried _ _ 
* now, and for ever” A 
Stay, ſtop,” ſaid the injured. lady, 
with a fixed wildneſs of look, © tell me if 


my 


Kg * "ot N 
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my wronged huſband lives—where, oh 
where is he? Say but that, and I will 
crawl on my knees to receive his for- 
giveneſs, and then ſink in N to my 
grave.“ 


The look, the impreſſive tone of voice, 


that accompanied theſe ſe words, pierced 
the hitherto callous heart of the guilty Coun- 
teſs; for the firſt time in her life ſhe felt 
the ſtings of remorſe, and the bitterneſs 
of ſelf· reproach. Tears, that really ſprung 
from her boſom, long ſince ſtrangers to 
her deceptive mind, burſt in torrents from 
\ her eye:—ſhe ſunk at the feet of the un- 
happy woman ſhe had wronged. 

« Oh!” cried ſhe, © at this moment I 
feel how awful is virtue, how-deteſtable is 
vice! See how low it has reduced me 
Would to heaven I could repair the inju- 
ries J have done you; alas! all I can tel 
you 1s, that he has been carried to the In- 
quiſition : a falſe accuſation has delivered 


him up to that mercileſs tribunal}, and T_ 


fear if he yet lives tis d ICY you 
ſhake! ever ſee him more. 4 3 1; 
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Madame Bruyere claſped her hands in 
agony, repeating © Inquiſition,” in ſuch a 
voice of unutterable forrow, her eyes 
thrown up to heaven, not one tear to re- 
leve: the anguiſh of her heart, that the 
cruel woman, . who had for months looked 
forward to this developement, that ſhe 
might triumph over an object her conſcious 
ſoul acknowledged to be her ſupertor—this 
woman, now humbled by guilt, torn with 
unavailing remorſe, and feeling herſelf the 
contemptible tool of a baſe, unprincipled 
man, now ſhrunk with horror at the crimes 
ſhe had committed, and the ſorrow ſhe 
had planted in the boſom of innocence. 
At this moment, when the fine eyes of 
Madame Bruyere were ſupplicating heaven, 
and guilt lay weeping at her feet, the 
Marquis entered he ſtopt, he was ſtruck 
dumb: the Counteſs ſaw him, ſhe roſe 
haſtily—< Monſter! here, come, complete 
your work plunge your dagger into that 
guiltleſs boſom, and then deſtroy . 
and me!“ 

* You” rave, ſaid he, with a ca in 

ſulting 
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fulting ſmile; nothing can be more ad. 
mirable than this ſcene but have à care, 
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va 
Madame remember what you owe to (a 
zne and to our; put an end to theſe e. 
flights; and if you with to find me a tr 
friend, behave with decency, or leave the tit 
houſe. When _ tragedy ſcene is over, Im 
may return again.. 

The Counteſs was abſolutely choaked a 
with rage; Madame Bruyere had not WW m 
changed her poſture, though her eyes fel! WM p: 
upon him as he was ſpeaking; but the h. 
moment he quitted the room ſhe fell into d. 
ſtrong convulſions. Fon T 

She was conveyed to her apartment, MW a 
and for above two hours had repeated fits. 1 
At length they were reduced by proper b 
remedies, and reaſon once more reftored. WM le 
The Counteſs never left the room, her m 
contrition, though ſudden, was ſincere; - 
every moment encreaſed a deteſtation of w 
her own conduct, and pity for the victim m 
ſo wantonly ſacrificed to the datt machi- 1 
nations. Ci 


When ſhe ſaw that the poor lady was h 


ſome- 


eſe 


the 


ted 
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fomething recovered, ſhe deſired the ſer- 
vant to withdraw. © Pity me, Madame, 
ſaid ſhe, for 1 am a guilty, unworthy 
wretch ; virtue may ſuffer, but in the ex- 
tremeſt miſery is, /uperior to pity z is en- 
titled to veneration and reſpect : aner 
may hate, but muſt reverence 1 
Madame Bruyere was ſtruck, What 
a ſentiment! faid ſhe, © Ah! what pains 
muſt you have taken to debaſe a mind ca- 
pable of uttering it! One evil propenſity 
has led to your ruin, and aſſiſted to the 


deſtruction of an unfortunate famuly.— | 


Think what 7 am! O, gracious heaven! 
a wife to two; one the deareſt, beſt of 
men, and he in the Inquiſition, tortured 
by ſavage, inhuman bigots! O miſery 
let me fly to ſhare his pangs, -and explate 
my guilt by a voluntary death!“ 

She attempted to riſe, but ſunk back, 


weakened by the convulſions, and {till 


more by the agonizing reflections that tor- 


tured her boſom. The Counteſs, no _— 


capable of ſupporting the cruel fight, the 
heartfelt ſufferings of this reſpectable wo- 
3 man, 
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man, haſtened to her own apartment, and 
prepared to leave a houſe ſhe moſt bit. 
terly regretted ſhe had ever been prevaile( 
upon to enter. But ſhe reſolved to make 
what poor atonement was in her power, 
by writing the injured wing the following 
Jotter : | 


ROM THE COUNTESS DULAY, 


I write not, Madame, in the vain 
hope of palliating my crimes, or with 2 
view to varniſh them over by a diſplay of 
ſuperior wickedneſs in another—No, to 
you I have already acknowledged the baſe- 
neſs of my heart, and too ready ac- 
quieſcence in the odious ſchemes of a vile, 
ungrateful man. I will even confeſs to 
you, that perhaps diſappointment in my 
hopes and expectations, has no inconſi- 
derable ſhare in producing that repent- 
ance which a leſs callous heart would have 
felt, at ſeeing the deplorable ſtate to which 
aà moſt excellent woman was reduced, by 
the machinations of two deteſtable plot- 
ters. 


« ] ar- 
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ce ] arrogate no merit to myſelf, con- tA 
tent that you ſhould be benefited by all Wb 
the reparation in my power to make. In | 
doing this I add freſh wounds to your 
heart, but they are the laſt 7 can inflict, 
and may they be alſo the laſt you will ever 
feel! 
« 'Tis needleſs to repeat the progreſs of 
that paſſion the Marquis called love ; in 


ain gratifying that he ſought a double 1a- 
| tisfaction, which envy, ingratitude, and 
0 


hatred inſpired. His plan was to triump̃i 
over virtue, and reduce you to be the | 
willing object of his pleaſures ;' to keep | 
your unfortunate. huſband abroad, and in- 
tercept every letter; and ſhould deſpairand 
anxiety cauſe Monſieur Bruyere to return, 
his ſervant, who was a conſtant ſpy, was to 
f. have detamed him on the road, that pro- 
per notice might have reached the Marquis, 
* who would have taken care to have had | 
b him inſtantly arreſted, as a man whoſe life 4 
* was forfeited to the laws of his country. 4 
4 « The letters on both ſides were inter- 
cepted after the firſt, and poor Monſieur 
VOL. 11. EK Bruyere 
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Bruyere received ſuch anſwers from the 
Marquis as were calculated to deceive hiin 
into a falſe tranquillity, 

« Your conduct, fo firm, ſo proper, 
diſconcerted all our ſchemes ; to ſubdue 
virtue founded upon principle and good- 
neſs, was found to be a fruitleſs expecta- 
tion ; other meaſures were to be adopted; 
and the falſe report of your huſband's 
death, the progreſſive plans to compel 


you into a marriage, that being illegal, 
muſt at one time or other cover you with 


confuſion and forrow. This cruel, this 


baſe plot, with the deepeſt contrition by | 


confeſs, was all my own. 

After the completion of our 1 
the Marquis was not perfectly eaſy, leſt 
the ſervant he truſted ſhould betray him, 
or that Monſieur Bruyere might ſuddenly 
return; to make ſure work therefore, he 
wrote to one of the officers belonging to 
the Inquiſition, whoſe character he well 
knew, and deſcribed your unfortunate 
huſband as a Proteſtant, a bamiſhed man, 
and now a ſpy at the court of Portugal. 

This 


T.. Err — 
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e This letter was ſent off the day pre» 
vious to your marriage; he doubted not 
of its effects to procure him eaſe, nor did 
he miſtake, for in a ſtiort time he received 
a letter from his ſervant, who was not in 
this plot, that Menſieur Bruyere had been 
ſuddenly ſeized on by officers of the In- 
quiſition, and was dragged away to that 
horrid priſon, without being permitted to 
write, or ſecure a ſingle paper. He added, 
that this event, ſo unexpected, rendered 


him incapable of judging what meaſures. 


he ought to take, but that he ſhould re- 
main on the ſpot _ he received freſh 
inſtructions. 

The Marquis was now 8 eaſy, 
but not chooſing to depend on the inte- 
grity of a ſervant well acquainted with all 
his former plans, he wrote, and com- 
manded him to ſtay at Liſbon, for that in 
a few months it was A be 
over his family and ſettle there. 

* You muſt have obſerved, Madame, 
the gradual decline of that paſſion once ſo 
violent; the wretch could not live without 

| z 2 variety, 
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variety, yet had given me hopes, that 
when it ſuited him to develope the myſ- 
tery to which you had been a victim, you 
might retire to a monaſtery, and I ſhould 


1 command at the caſtle. I muſt now un- 


Ig ET OR 
his former ones. 

< Your has childreh, . once 
they are tarp from your protecting arms, 
return no more to the world. Henrietta 
will be placed in a convent of the ſtricteſt 
order, Henry will be ſent to a college of 
Jeſuits. He has already drawn up a me- 
morial to the Queen Regent and Cardinal 
Richelieu, praying, that thoſe children 
of Proteſtant parents, may be conſecrated 
to the church; and that he is willing, 
from a regard to their ſalvation, to pay 
whatever expence may be deemed necel- 
fary for their admiſſion for life iato the 
holy ſacieties, where they may be ſecluded 
from the temptations of the world, and 
preſerved from the dangerous tenets of 
their parents.” There is no doubt but 
this petition will readily be accorded to, 
| a and 
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and the danger is near at hand. I am 
convinced his treatment of you, and haſty 
proceedings with reſpect to yourſelf and 
children, originate from the mad paſſion 
he has conceived for that deſpicable girl 
Corthouſe ; to ker we are all ſacrificed ; but 
he ought to know me, and that I am not 
of a. diſpofition to be trampled nay or 
inſulted with impunity. 

« Without the leaft delay, Madame, 
ſuſpend your grief and indignation, and 
haſten to preſerve your children. I have 
no aſylum to offer them, would to heaven 
I had; but get them out of the caſtle 
before to-morrow night, or you loſe them. 
" ever! 

* What is become of Philip ? Have 
you no friend to whoſe: care you can en- 
truſt them? If not, eſcape with them 
yourſelf to Salines, and go to the convent 
of Benedictines, the abbeſs is famous for 
her benevolence, boldly claim her protec- 
tion; he muſt prove his right to force you 


from thence, and procure an order from 


NN before the will give you up. But 
L 1 3 be 


a. 
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be careful to ſecure your jewels, and: what 
property you have: convents rarely receive 
an incumbrance; money is a paſſport there 
as well as in the world. 
Alf you can fupport the ſight of one 
who has thus acknowledged her unpardon- 
able crimes, if you think my advice or aſ- 
fiſtance can befriend you, come to me 
inſtantly, in two hours I ſhall leave the 
eaſtle; your baſe betrayer is abſent, and 
will not return for ſome hours : but if you 
hate, abhor me, tis no more than I de- 
ſerve ; your deteſtation of my conduct is 
not, cannot be greater than I feel on a re- 
troſpection of my paſt life; my . contri- 
tion, though it may appear too ſudden to 
be depended upon, is not the leſs fincere 
reſpecting you; and whatever _ motives 
have produced it, I with to make all the 
reparation F can. And let this conſole 
you, Madame, however great and irrepa- 
Table the evils you ſuffer, they are not ag- 
gravated by ſelf- reproach. Fou are the 
innocent victim to the crimes of 0 
How great their condemnation |! - 
I Maria Dot ar.“ 
The 
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The mind of Madame Bruyere had 
been worked up to that degree of miſery, 
that it ſeemed incapable of feeling ſuperior 
anguiſh ; but when ſhe had peruſed this 
letter, ſhe was convinced there are ſcarce 
any afflictions we ſuffer but what are ca- 
pable of aggravation. Her children to be 
taken from her, and ſhut up for ever 
No language can paint the agonies ſhe 
felt ; the fears of the mother for a while 
ſuſpended the feelings of the wife, and in 
an inſtant ſhe recollected Janette, the 
young friend of Philip. 

Starting up, ſhe ordered her. to be 


called, and ſhe immediately attended. — 
Janette,“ ſaid the poor agitated lady, 


« you know Philip.“ O, the beſt crea- 


ture in the world; I owe my life to him 
my lady.” „Are you willing. to ſerve 
.me ?” Upon my knees, by night and 


by day, if your ladyſhip will truſt me.“ 
Can you contrive to ſee Philip this 
day, more than my life depends upon it?“ 
« Holy Virgin!“ cried Janette, I would 
riſk a hundred lives to preſerve that: yes, 
| 1 4 Ma- 
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Madame, I will fee him before I eat my 


dinner.“ Well, then, come to me an 
hour hence, and I will give you inflruc- 
tions.” She wrote the following ſhort 
note to the Countels, and ſent it by, the 


girl; 


I pity you, Madame, I hope that 1 


Forgive you; the important ſervices you 


have rendered me by your letter entitles 
you to both ; but I have not the courage 
to ſee you. 'I-thank you. for mentioning 
the convent to me, poſſibly I may profit 


by your information. My heart is too 


much agitated for words, but my wiſhes 


and prayers are, that henceforth you may 
deſerve your own eſteem, by a ſincere re- 


pentance of the paſt, and a decided, fixed 
teſolution to avoid error in future. 

« May heaven forgive and bleſs you; 
miſery like mine admits of no relief; you 
have been the inſtrument to inflict it, my 
own weaknefs ſeconded your ſchemes, and 


I bear the puniſhment with humble ſub- 
. miſſion. 


Adieu, 1 perſevere in 
your 


WIR K NEW" FACE; , tos 


your” repentance; and/;ybu wy _— 

peace in your laft horn tiene 7 15 
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e off this: nate, Madame 
prepared; with aſtoniſhing reſolution, to 


execute the plan ſhe had forme to ſave 
her children; moſt fortunately when Mon · 
teur: Bruyere was diſpoſing of his plate 
and trinkets, lie had too much delicacy to 


aſk the ſadrifice of his lady's: jeweils; fte 


was ſo engroſſed by ſorro and deſpair, ſne 
had never thought of them; and ſince 
her reſidence in the caſtle, ſhe had dreſſed 
in the pldineſt and mast pff . 


ible. . * ITD 


On ber marriage the Marquis had Pre- 


ſented her with ſome orname fits; ſher ac: 


cepted, but had never worn them, nor ever 


mentioned to him that ſhe had any of her 


own, us ſhe reſerred them for Henrietta. 


A ſum of money, the wrerk of their fur- 
tune, wus alſo: in her poſſeiſion ; Whether 


forgetfulneſs, or the idea that it was 70 
WN any conſequence, in- 


K 5 : fluence! 
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| fluenced the Marquis, cannot be known, 


but tis certain he had never aſked her 


any queſtions relative to it; and ſhe had, 


given him credit for delicacy and generoſi- 
ty in tus forbearanca. She now returned 


thanks ta heaven that ſhe had the means 


to proaute an aſylum for herſelf, and thoſe 
objects much dearer to her; ſhe packed 
every thing up in a ſmall compaſs; and 
having written a note to Philip, impatiently 
expected Janette, who in a ſhort time 
came to her with joy in her Iooks. 
The Marquis, Madame, has ſent 
word he dines out, and does not return 
till evening ; now * go to Philip im- 
e x 


Indeed Pt ſaid Madame — 


FS fly, and bid him: meet me at the little 
gate this evening, juſt as it grows duſæ 
do. not return without ſeeing him.“ The 
girl quickly departed, and ſoon after Ma, 
dame hearing the-noiſe of a carriage, ſup- 
poſed. it to be, what it. really: was, the 


_ Counteſs leaving the caſtle ; before ſhe 
had time to conſider on theenature of 


wo ww. o> © © it ©@.” 


that woman's conduct, Janette ran into the 
om Pardon me, my Lady, but I came 
back to tell you that the Counteſs is gone 
away, and- John wha came back from 
the Marquis attended her to the carriage; 
ſo · ſaid ſhe, © Tell your maſtes he is a vil- 
lain, and that he may dread my revenge.'” 
John laughed when ſhe was gone 
4 Now T ſhall carry good news,, ſaid he, 
I am going again to our Marquis, he will 


went alone though, but I am ſure ſhe can 
do him no miſchief. So John went away, 
and you ſee, * Lady, he only came back 
for a ſpy.” © Tis of no conſequence to- 
me, anſwered Madame; pray n on. 
r errand . 

The girl. had no ones left the room,. 
thi Madame Bruyere, oppreſſed by the 
* ſhocking recollection of the events of that 
day, and the horrid contents of the letter, 
began to feel her ſpirits fail, and was ap- 
prehenſive of being ill; ſhe tottered jnto- 
the room where her children were employed 
in. e their morning leſſons, and hav- 


E 6 ing, 


bas ä 


rejoice at her departure; I wonder ſhne 


\ 
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| ing ordered dees eee to get her/ſome 
* drops, their tender careſſes produced a 
1 flood of tears, that in ſome meaſure af - 
Wi forded a temporary relief; but when ſhe 


conſidered theſe beloved children were on 
the brink of being torn from her; if her H 
Themes ſhould fail, or they be diſcovered kn 
before they were in a place of ſecurity : > 
Alas! what.then muſt be the conſequence ? fo 
how unayailing her'prayers and tears, how to 
| poworleſs to * procure them any redreſs, ſo 
when the Marquis could influence thoſe. A 
again her, who were already prejudiced. b. 


by the enemies of their father !- 

She ſaw their fate hung on the balance, 
and in a. few. hours, perhaps, her evil 
genius might turn the ſcale againſt them. 

She wept, embraced; and implored the 
protection of Heaven for theſe unfortunate 
children. They were deeply afflicted at 
her ſorrow: © Ah! Mamma,” faid Henry, 
you forget it is my birth-day, I am nine 
years old; 7 ſhould not have remembered 
it, had not Louifon mentioned the day of 
the month; do not oP to-day, my dear 

Mamma, 
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Mamma, you uſed: to wiſli me joy, if 1 
cannot have jay; don't let mo fee. you un- 


happy. 


juſt then. to articulate a word My dear 
Henry,” ſaid his lovely ſiſter, don't you 


know that we are ſoon going from Mamma, 


E dare ſay ſhe weeps for that, though tis 
for our good, yet I know that I have ſhed 


tears about it; only that Mamma loves us 


ſo well, ſhe: would not part with us, I 


am ſure, but to en us _ m 


beten 2 5 

« True, my PO girl,“ replied the 
afflicted mother; Heaven ſend you, my 
darling boy, many, many happy years; I 
had, indeed, forgotten that this was a day 
ſo often remembered with delight and gra- 


titude.” She pauſed, bitter recollection 
ſtruck forcibly upon her mind, and ſhe 


found that hurry and exertion were abſo- 
lutely requiſite to ſupport her under the 
accumulation” of miſery that had been ſo 
unſparingly heaped upon her: ſhe rejoiced, 
however, that the Marquis did not return 

| to 


She claſped Him to „ l palm, pr 
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to dinner; to have met him until ſhe had 

ſucceeded in the plan on which more than 
her life depended, would have been death 
to her, and perhaps in its conſequences 
might have fruſtrated __ _ of pre- 
ſerving her children. 

They, eng of the diſtra&tion 
of her mind, ſought to pleaſe and amuſe 
her by repeating their leſſons. Alas l ſhe 
attended not, a thouſand perplexing idea: 
diſturbed her boſom; when ſuddenly it oc- 
eurred to hen that by making a preſent: to 
the ſervants for the purpoſe of drinking 
the health of her dear boy, ſhe ſhould be 
freed from all impertinent obſervation that 
evening, and at liberty to purſue her 
ſchemes without interruption. Purſuing 
this thought, ſhe called the woman ap- 
| pointed by the Marquis to attend them, 

and giving her money for herſelf and the 
others, ſaid, ſhe would take charge of the 
children for the-evening, and defired they 
would remember it was: Henry's birth-day. 
- She ordered a chicken in her own. apart- 
ment, and bid the ſervant bring the chil- 


ren. 
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dinner- 317 15115 aun M2411 bers 1 


She a eee ee ede up 


aer their clothes, and-with aftomiſh- 
ing fortitude, prepared euoryi neceflary for 
their accorhmodation, and ſor the ſecurity 
of her Gn little property. When this ar- 
rangement was made, ſhe began to confs- 
der hether ſhe ſhould accompany her 
children, or truſt them to Philip. How 
could. ſhe meet the monſter, whoſe: villany 
had overwhelmed: with miſery the friend 


who. had confided in his: honour ? Who 


had entailed: on her W nee 
reproach; and ſnaame. 

After a ſevere- conflict, ſhe determined 
once more to endure the horror of his pre- 
fence, to upbraid him. with his atrocious 
crimes, - and ſpeak daggers to his heart, if 
it was not e ene, * 
mant. [- ion 55 

- To think, was difteaAtibr.; ſhe 1 
„ to turn ber thoughts from her- 
ſelf, and conſider only for her children and 


TOP" The malice of their enemy would 
induce 


A 


——_—— 


— 
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induce him torfeek-, for: them, flie had no 
doubt, and there was neither time nor op- 
portunity toamplore- the protection of the 
Convent; the ſirſt moment; therefore, that 
ſhe prqjected their removal, a . of 
ſafety had darted into her 'mind;. 

That cavern, near the hermit” ak nich 
the Marquis had told her no one had the 
courage to enter, would be a ſure aſylum. 
The cell it ſelf was fo ſituated, that no one 
could approach ĩt without being perceived 
at ſome diſtance through the trees, though 
the building was impervious to tlie view of 
others till very near to it; and then the 

paſſage through to the other apartment 
which led to the cave. would! ahvays give 
time for flying from obſen ration 
Philip had caſually mentianed to her, 
that he had been to view i tllis romantic 
place, from hearing it talxed of at table, 
and therefore he would have no difficulty 
in taking the children to it the only ob- 
ſtacle was, how to procure: food, for conve- 
niencies for ſleeping; he couid not leave 


. and there was no time to make 
ſuch 


1 
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ſuch preparations for their accommodation 
as ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary. 

After much deliberation, ſhe found ſome- 
thing muſt be riſqued, ſhe muſt go with 
them at once, or entruſt another; ſhe pre- 
ferred the firſt, and reſolved to leave the 
houſe with them. 

The appearance of Janette with a let ter, 
was a relief to her diſtracted thoughts; her 
faithful ſervant aſſured her of his punctu- 
ality and fidelity; he approved of the her- 


mit's cell, and faid he would go there im- 


mediately, and take a few neceſſaries, ſuch 
as might be unobſerved; and that if ſhe 
would confide in Janette, he was perſuaded 
ſhe would ſerve her faithfully, and by her 
endeavours, many comforts might be pro- 
cured they muſt otherwiſe want. 

This letter determined Madatne Bruyere 
to be perfectly unreſerved to the girl, ex- 
cept in naming the intended place of con- 
cealment: ſhe told her the diabolical de- 
ſigns of the Marquis againſt her children, 
and that his treatment of her, and them, 
had determined her to fly the caſtle—the- 

y Was. 
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was poor, ſhe faid, and incapable of offer. 
ing her any terms ſhe might expect for her 
ſexvices, and had nothing to look forward 
to but dangers and difficulties: had her ſitu- 
ation been better, ſhe. would gladly have 
taken Janette with her. 

3 O, my lady,“ ſaid ſhe, falling at her 
feet, © you haye enough for me, indeed 
you have; if you are poor, or chooſe to be 
poor, by leaving your own caſtle, can J 
want any thing but the fragments of what 
you leave? A little will ſerve me, I will 
work my fingers to bone for ſuch a good 
lady, and lay down my life to oblige Mr. 
Philip, who ſaved it by his charity. O, 
take me, Madame, pray do, in a caſtle, 
or in a cottage, tis the ſame to me.“ 

« Well, Janette, anſwered Madame 
Bruyere, „after I have ſeen Philip this 
evening, you ſhall have my anſwer ; in the 
mean time belieye that L highly regard this 
proof of your affeAtion.” And J,“ cried 
Janette, take the Holy Virgin to witneſs, 
that I will ſerve you ea whether. in 


| 6 Palace, or a priſon,” 
we” « Ah!” 
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„ Ahl cried Madame, when alone, 
« how are the gifts of Nature diſgraced 
by the depravity of the mind! Birth and 
titles, adventitious. claims to reſpect, how 
frequently rendered contemptible, how of- 
ten diſgraced and covered with ignominy, 
by the crimes and vices of their poſſeſ- 
ſors! The Marquis and Counteſs, elevated 
by their rank in ſociety, how truly infe - 
rior in virtue to my Philip and this poor 
Janette. Alas! involuntarily, a criminal 
myſelf, yet by my weakneſs and impati- 
ence, doubting the interpoſition of Heaven 
to ſave my children, and arrogating to 
myſelf. that power which I ought to have 
left wholly to the wiſe deſigns of Provi- 
dence; I am punifhed, and humbled to 
the duſt for my preſumption. An adul- 
treſfs! Ob, Heaven, defend me—that 
thought leads to madneſa She ſtarted 
from her ſeat; a ſervant came to lay the 
eloth, it was three hours beyond the ufual 
hour of dining, but time had paſſed. un- 
men mn had not t en 


„The cook, 3 was ſent for 
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the ſervant e it Af to make 
an apology. ' 


by our maſter, to Salines, to dreſs a din- 
ner there, ſhe left no directions, and we 
ſuppoſed would return, or that Antoine, 
who aſſiſts in the kitchen, would come 
to prepare your's; neither have come, and 
no one would take upon them to cook, fo 
that Janette, the under chamber - maid, is 
broiling a chicken, and we hope your la- 
dyſhip will pardon us, as we have recerved 
orders only to ſpeak to the houſe-keeper.”” 
And pray,” ſaid Madame, why was 
ſhe not applied to? She was, Ma- 
dame, but, ſhe ſaid the. man ſtopt.— 
« What did the ſay ?” That, as the 
Marquis dined out, and the Counteſs was 
gone, ſhe ſhould give no. orders at all; 
ſo I got the chicken unknown to her, | 


and Janette is dreffing it.” ſor 


« Very well, I thank you : the. man wa 
withdrew,. and this freſh inſult proved that ſw 
tenns with her, and that the houſe-keeper ex 
| and. ſet 
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and cook muſt have received their in- 
ſtructions. She now no longer heſitated, 
even the deſire of pouring forth her wrongs 
to make him tremble, now vaniſhed, for 
to make ſuch a man feet, was A fruitleſs 
hope, but ſhe would write. 

She ſeated herſelf medley! under 1 
the impreſſion of every crime he had com- [ 
mitted; her thoughts and pen flew ra- 
pidly, the portrait ſhe drew of him, and * 
che recital of his barbarous, ungrateful, 2 
and wicked actions, wanted no additional IN 
colouring to ſtrike a heart not hardened 
into ſteel, with horror and deſpair; She 
concluded with telling him ſhe had found 
a friend and protector 'for-herſelf and chil- 1 
dren, and that a day would yet arrive, = 
when his callous foul would :ttemble be- $i 
fore thoſe he had fo baſely wronged. 1 

Having finiſhed her letter, while for 
ſome time her chicken had waited till it 
was cold; the tried to eat, but could not 
ſwallow. more than a mouthful of bread 
and a glaſs of wine. POP made an 
excuſe to ſtep up to her Your pre- 
ſent to the ſervants, Madame, will be done 
juſtice 


— — — 
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juſtice to; I may attend you in the even Jon 


ing without being miſſed, for I am of no go 


conſequence among them.” Madame 6 
Bruyere gave her a parcel, Convey that, Wl whc 
noto, if poſſible, among the ſhrubs cloſe WI © ': 


to the bridge, and if you are unperceived, ll to 


come for another.“ The girl readily obeyed, Wl ſhe 
and was fortunate enough to carry all the ¶ the: 


bundles, and depoſit them ſafely. They anf 
had then a long converſation, Janette re- 


ceived every inſtruction with reſpect, and Th 
confidence of mme in her Wer of the ¶ ſuc 


buſineſs. att 
She returned to the other domeſtic 
“ur lady above ſeems very croſs,” ſaid WW dat 
ſhe, © ſhe. ordered me out of her room pit 
juſt now, and bid me ſay ſhe wanted WM the 
none of our attendance, that ſhe ſhould Wl gar 


keep the children with her this night, Va. 


and required nothing more than candles ea 
in her dreſſing- room when it grew dark ; Jef 


| the looks very grieved and croſs.” che 


% Aye, that's becauſe ſhe had like to 


f have had no dinner,“ returned one of the bri 
men; - what the devil's the matter, I aa 


don t 
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1. WM don't know, but there's ſome croſs work * 
going on between the Marquis and her.“ 'F 
ne « Why, to be ſure,” ſaid the woman | | 
it, WW who attended on her and the children, 
ſc tis enough to make any mother grieve, 
d, WW to part with fuch ſweet creatures; I hope 
d, WY ihe'll ſtand. her ground yet, and not let ' 
he them go.” O, for the matter of that,” | 
y anſwered another, © if maſter ſays it, he'l | 
e- do it, no one can turn him, I believe.“ 0 
d The converſation changed, and Janette "ifs | 
de ſucceeded in keeping any of * from I] 
attending her lady. 

When the hour. approached for Ma- At 
dame Bruyere to meet Philip, with a pal- 4 
pitating heart ſhe took her children by _ 
the hand, and deſcended unſeen into the 48 
garden; they obſerved how greatly ſhe 1 
t, N vas agitated, and looked mournfully at . 
es each other, but ventured not to ſpeak, 
leſt they ſhould vex their dear mamma; 

though they wondered at walking ſo late 
o in the garden. When they came to the 
c bridge, a ſignificant“ hem“ gave Ma- 
dame to know her ſervant was in waiting; 
ö | ſhe 
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ſhe unlocked the gate, and Philip ſtood 
before them, the children gave a cry of 
joy, and clung about him; their mother 
required their filence, and telling him where loi 
the bundles were depoſited, he ſoon found th 
and conveyed them into the coppice in a m 
we place. | 

' When that was ——— the told-him 
e had determined to accompany him, 
that ſhe firſt thought to have braved the 
Marquis, after her children were ſafe; but 
refleftion had taught her to believe him 
capable of any wickedneſs towards grati- 
fying his paſſions; and malice might prompt 
him to confine her; added to which, the 
poor children would be miſerable from 
her.“ a 

We have no time to loſe,” replied 
Philip, * we ſhall hardly get through the 
copſe before it will be dark, the evening 
is gloomy, and the moon, though near 
full, will give but a dull hght, I doubt; 
and your clothes, my lady, I fear—” O,“ 
cned ſhe, in ſuch a bundle there is 2 
long cloak and hood of Janette's, I ſhall 


throw 
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throw that over me.“ This. was immedi- 
ately done; the children were all aftoniſh- 
ment, yet {till filent, till Madame Bruyere 
locked the gate, and threw the key into 


de rivulet then taking their hands Come, 
my dear children, you return no more to 1 
the caſtle, nor fhall you be ſeparated from & 
m me; aſk no queſtions, but walk as Routly | il 
' 


CEE ER Ray 
to go“ | ; 
QF der bach cried, « that's nothing, "os 
if we are to de always with our mamma.“ 1 
Not another word was ſpoken, Philip 9 
bad taken what he could carry, little 10 
Henry would take charge of a light bundle, 4 
and the others were in a corner covered 4 
with underwood, which he propoſed ech 
ing in the morning. 
It was really dark n 
Fes coppice, the moon now and then 
+ emerged from behind the heavy clouds, 
but was again preſently enveloped by others; 
yet however uncomfortable this was, it had 
one advantage, the gloom of the evening 4 
was not likely to invite any one abroad. | \F 
nor 


— Ys — LY > | _ 
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nor did they meet a ſingle being in = 
way to the mountain. 

When they began to aſcend through the 
narrow and rugged path-way, furrounded 
by the mountain, the ſides covered with 
thick bruſh wood, and nothing viſible but 
the lowering ſky, the heart of Madame 
Bruyere beat quick, her courage failed 
Heaven protect us!” cried ſhe, mentally, 
for here we are in danger of meeting 
banditti, I fear.” The poor children gfew 
tired, but neither complained ; '* Was not 
their mamma with them, and did ſhe 
complain? Such were the thoughts of 
both, and they were aſhamed to * 
what they felt. 

At length they came to a e n 
ſome pieces of rock lay on one fide— 
* Here,” ſaid Madame, © the children 
ſhall reſt, poor things, I am ſure they 
are fatigued.” ©« Will you fit down?“ 
aſked Henrietta. Yes, my love.“ Then, 
I will gladly do ſo too; but indeed, mam- 
| * I Will never 3 —_— can bear 

Bee 4 Wa Th 
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climbing this ſteep ugly hill, I am ſure I 


CAN, 
60 . ſaid Bamz « may 1 ak 
if we are near to the top? Above half 
way, my dear boy, and then you will be at 
the end of your journey.“ © Indeed !” 
exclaimed he, in a joyful tone, I did 
not expect that; O, I ſhall think nothing 
of the reſt of the hill, I thought we were 
to travel thus all night.“ ＋ 
Madame Bruyere was incapable of an- 


ſwering him; while her body ſhared the 


fatigues of her mind, ſhe bore up with 
fortitude, but the moment ſhe was feated, - 
and looked round on the dreary proſpect, 
and reflected that they were now become 
wanderers, without a home or a friend to 
help them, her heart fickened, and it was 


with difficulty the Nane keep herſelf from 


_— | 

: She was obliged to reſt longer than ſhe 
had intended, before ſhe could recover her- 
ſelf to move; Henry was on his feet, O, 
how I long to be at the top of this moun- 
tain ; I ſhould ſoon be there if I was 


r 2 alone ; 
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alone; I wiſh the path was broad enough 


for me to ſupport you, mamina.“ % Fon 
ſupport,” cried Henrietta, I wonder how.” 
*. Why, mamma could lean on my ſhoulder, 
it would help her better than a ſtick, and 
I ſhould bear her weight with pleaſure 
af it gave her eaſe. No doubt,“ re- 
plied Henrietta, and ſo would I do too, 
1 wonder why they make ſuch narrow 
paths that one can't help each other.“ 
This little dialogue changed the current 
of ideas that occupied the mind of Madame 
Bruyere, and riſing, I thank you, my 
dear children, for your kind wiſhes, ſaid 
ſhe, I feel more for you than for my- 
ſelf, but a little patience and reſolution 
will.carry us through very ſhortly,” ?! 
They reſumed their walk, and at length 
arnved at the top; the moon, which 
had been long ſtruggling with the clouds, 
ſeemed to have forced her way through 
them, and at this/time darted her bright 
beams over the mountain; they turned 
into the green path that 'led to the her- 
ke; and Philip, deſiring them to ſtop, 
produced 
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produced a piece of ſteel and a flint, with 
which he ſtruck light, and lighting a 
flambeau he had provided, led them into 
the hermitage.. 

Here,“ ſaid Madame Bruyere, we 
may reſt I hope in ſaſety, till the ſearch 
that may be made after us ſhall be over.“ 
'Fhe children were delighted with the no+ 
velty of a place they had often heard 
of, and had been promiſed: they ſhould 
ſee, but for ſome time paſt the thoughts 
of every one at the caſtle had been dif- 
ferently employed. They were never weary 
of admiring the beauties around' them; 
'till Philip produced ſome bread, grapes, 
figs and wine: You have been very pro» 
vident, my kind friend,” ſaid Madame 
Bruyere, with a faint ſmile ;.“ is it poſs 
ſible that you have already been here this 
afternoon?” -Moft fortunately, Madame; 
I got a nimble-footed mule that brought 
me near half way up the mountain; I 
took care to load her pretty well, but 
alas! Madame, I had neither time nor 
por to procure. any bedding, and I am 


F 3 ſorry 
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forry to add that the cane chairs and couch 


that were here have been removed, though 
I never heard a word about it in the caſtle, 


and can't think when or by whom it was 


done. 


Philip, what 4 


in our clothes.“ 0, yes,” cried Hen. 
tietta, © don't vex yourſelf about a bed, 
we can fleep here; I proteſt I am ſo tired, 
that were 1 to Tye down 1 ſhould be aflecp 


preſently. 7 
The poor lady embraced them W. 


| ſtreaming eyes how unfortunate, that 


thoſe things in the next room ſhould be 
removed ; but,” w_ ſhe with a deep figh, 


cc to 


hy Good: God {” exclaimed Madame, 1 
what then wall become of my poor 
children; no bed, not even that couch 
which I depended upon for them; ah | 
wild ſcheme is this? 
Dear Mamma, ſaid Henry, © don't 
grieve for us; how often have you told 
us there are thouſands of unhappy per- 
ſons who have neither a bed nor a home, 
perhaps no dear friend; you are with us, 
and I dare ſay we can fleep on this floor 
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* to grieve or repine now avails myo 
muſt do the beſt we can. 

Philip unpacked his bundles that he 
had brought previous to their coming, 
two coats, and ſome flannel waiſtcoats, with 
a large great coat, he thought might de- 
fend them from the cold damp of the ſtones,, 
and he would kindle a good fire. © But 
where is my mamma to fleep ? cried 
Henry; do you think Philip I will take 
all this covering, and leave her to bear 
the cold? No, indeed, I am a boy, I can 
fit by the fire with you : mamma has often. 
read to me, and told me of what ſoldiers. 
and ſailors ſuffer ; perhaps I may be one of 
thioſe by and by, therefore tis right I 
ſhould learn a little how to bear hardſhins:. 
mamma. and Henrietta ſhall have the 
clotbes, I will fit with you Philip.“ 

My dear, my noble boy,“ cried the 
weeping mother, ©. your genetous affec- 
tion is dear to my heart, but my Henry 
has not been accuſtomed to diſpute ny 


will, and chen I tell yondhat it will make 
mg happy to ſee er comfortable, 
| K 4; and: 
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and alfo that I have many things to con- 
ſult about and ſettle with Philip, I am 
ſure you will comply with my wiſhes.” 

« If you onder me to take the covering, 
to be ſure, mamma, I muſt obey you, for 
1 always mind your commands, or elle [ 

ſhould have aſked a hundred times this 
evening why we all ſtole away from the 
caſtle, and were brought here, or if any ; 


one was going to do us a miſchief ; but 


you faid, © aſk. no queſtions, and fo I 
obeyed, though I have one Accs mo- 
ment to aſk a great many.“ : 
Tis very natural, my * * anſwered 
his mother, at your age, you muſt make 
obſervations, and of courſe with for infor- 
mation; to-moxrow I will give you my 
reaſons for leaving the caſtle ; but now eat 
your fruit, and we will ſpread the clothes 
on each fide of the fire for you * 
W ſiſter.” 

- Buſied in this 8 tenderly 
uatchingther children, and concerting her 
future plans with her faithful Philip, we 


* 
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will leave Madame Bruyere, and look bach 
on the Marquis. 3 
Ne had been diſconcerted e the 
Counteſs kneeling to Madame Bruyere, or 

as he then called her, the Marchioneſs ; 


but believing it impoſſible that a woman 
would criminate herſelf, and avow ſuck 


atrocious crimes as ſhe had been acceſſary 
to, he ſuppoſed it a mere temporary fit of 
penitence that would not carfy her beyond 
the bounds: of prudence; and if the worſt 


happened, and ſhe diſcovered all, why it 
was only anticipating him, and he could. 


place the Marchioneſs in a convent, or 
confine her to a diſtant part of his caſtle, 
if he liked. | 

Thus reconciling his mind be nike 
to his new charmer, and was eaſily per- 
ſuaded to paſs the day with her, that he 
might ſee the violent Counteſs no more, 
conſcious of his ingratitude to her alſo, 
far he had abſolutely refuſed to give her 


the ſum of money he had laviſhly promiſed 


T= 7 
e 4 . 
* 


for her aſſiſtance in his vile plots. But a 


on object in his heart, he as eaſily forgot 
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his engagements with her, as thoſe he had 
entered into with the woman once ſo dear 
to him. And when the Counteſs, enraged 
at his preſent paſſion, demanded the ſums 


| | ſhe was entitled to, he refuſed her without Wl “ 
| any ceremony, and bore the torrent of * 
her reproaches, and threats of her revenge, 8 
with perfect indifference. Jc 


He wiſhed for her abſence, 8 was 
not ſorry the had ſought this quarrel which 
was productive of her removal, nor did 
he wiſh to behold her again. 


His favourite ſeryant was ordered to 2 
watch the manoeuvres at the caſtle, and 4 
bring him word if ſhe left it, or if ſhe 7 
went alone. From the ſervant's report, 
that the Counteſs did go alone, that the 
| Marchionefs did-not take leave of her, and * 
0 that the latter had afterwards given money ; 
to the ſervants to drink Henry's health, he 0 
concluded the lady had been wiſe in her an- q 


ger; and though ſhe might have acknow- 

ledged ſome things in her own disfavour 

to > criminate him, yet that the had kept 
| 4 „ ae 
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the grand ſecret, or the Marchioneſs would: 
never have been ſo compoſed. 

The cook he had ſent for to dreſs one 
or two particular diſhes his Mademoiſelle 
was fond of, and when the houſekeeper 
aſked, who was to dreſs her lady's dinner, 
John replied, « Never mind, ſhe won't 
have many dinners here I believe.” This 
was enough for that lady, who! was ſo 
perfectly fatisfied with her own | fituation, 
that ſhe made it always to accord with her 
maſter's wiſhes ; and the concluded a wife 
was no more than a miſtreſs, when ſhe 
was no longer beloved or reſpected by the 
maſter; nor was this prudent woman ſin 
gular in her opinions, ſince. it is an inva- 
riable rule, that where the maſter of a 


family ceaſes to reſpect thoſe: he is on- 


nected with, the generality of ſervants - 


follow the example, are careleſs in their + 


duties, and impertinent in their behaviour; - 
The Marquis, who every. hour grew more 
infatuated with the artful Cortliouſe, de- 
termined, as ſpon as he had diſpoſed of the 
2 to encourage an open rupture 
F 6 | with: 
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with the mother, that a propoſal of ſepa- 

ration might come from her, and then, 
with a trifling annuity, he ſhould get rid 
of her altogether. Having no intention 
ever to marry, he thought ſhe might re- 
tain the empty name of wife, and the title 
of Marchioneſs, which he ſhould. never 
confer on another. He returned to the 
caſtle late at night, this' proje& full in his 
head, and the image of Mademoiſelle in 
his heart. 
The next morning, when his e 
attended to dreſs him, he ſaid it was 
ſtrange the Marchioneſs was not out of 
her room yet ; ſhe had taken the children, 
and kept them with her all night, another 
odd thing; and Louiſon had been twice 
at the door this morning, but could not 
hear any one ſtirring.” 

The Marquis thought there was ſome- 
thing odd in it too, and therefore, when 
he was dreſſed, he ordered Louiſon to 
knock loudly at the door. This was 
done, and repeated, to no purpoſe: they 
ſaw the key was taken out of the lock, 
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and then he commanded: John to burft 
open the door, this was quickly performed, 
and the room found empty, but being the 
dreſſing- room, they paſſed into the bed- 
chamber; the two beds were untouched, 
and it was now beyond a doubt that the 
Marchioneſs and her children were gone, 
A letter was upon the dreſſing-table, which 
the Marquis caught up, and faw it was 
addreſſed to him. He diſmiſſed - the 
ſervants for the preſent, and ſat down to 
peruſe the letter. 

The particular contents it will be un- 
neceſſary to repeat; ſhe recapitulated all 
the wrongs ſhe had endured, all the baſe 
and atrocious actions he had been guilty 
of, from that turpitude of ſoul which 
{cauſed him to hate and deſtroy his bene- 
factor and friend, becauſe he had obliged 
him too much, and had ſuch large claims 
on his gratitude. 

She bid him tremble for the conſe- 
quences of his crimes, both in this world 
and the next; ſhe aſſured him vengeance 
would overtake him, for that, however 
the 
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the wicked might triumph in the ſucceſs ht 
| of their machinations for a time, there 
| was a Juſt and Almighty Ruler of the 
world, whoſe piercing eye diſcerned every 
action, every purpoſe of the heart, and 
who never failed to beſtow righteous judg- 


ment and ſevere retributiom Ingratitude a 
1 was the fin that hurled the offending an- 0 
| gels from Heaven, and was of that mag- - 
nitude, even in this world, that where it ; 
reſided in the heart, no one virtue could ; 

inhabit there: ; 

She concluded with i; him, that l 

though he had entailed endleſs miſery upon b 

| 


her, and blaſted every hope and proſpect 

of comfort, the duty ſhe owed to her 

| unfortunate children required her to ſtrug- 

ele againſt the tide of overwhelming ſor- 

row that ſurrounded: her, and to accept: 

the aſſiſtance of a friend, to preſerve them: 
from his baſe deſigns. 

Such were the heads of what ſhe had 
written in the bitterneſs of grief and deſ- 
pair. The Marquis: felt a trembling 
—_— his veins as he proceeded, cold 
ſhoot- 
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ſhootings pierced his heart, and hardly 


, 1 ſenſible of what he was doing, he read it 
he twice over; then flinging down the letter 
| * Tis true,” ſaid he, I have treated 
$4 this woman curſed ill, but tis paſt, and 
g her own peeviſh! virtue was the cauſe; 
le had ſhe acted more wiſely, like a woman 


of the world, I might have been a friend 
to her and her family—ſhe might have 
ſecured 'a good ſettlement :—Why then 
do I feel thus ſhocked at the upbraidings 
or prognoſtics of ills that ſhe utters in 
malice; to what purpoſe have we power 
and riches, if not to gratify our deſires, 
and make them ſubſervient to our happi- 
neſs? 

Rouſed . TE tranſient ft of i 
he ſought to ſhake off the impreſſion made 
on his features by the letter, and to con- 
fider where, or to whom, the could * 
removed. 

She was ſo entirely unknown in chat 
country, ſo much a ſtranger to the envi- 
rons of the caſtle, that he concluded there 
was no poſſible reſource for her but with 

the 
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the Counteſs, and that her malice and de. 
fire of revenge had: influenced her to be. 
come the protector of the Marchioneſ 
and her children. Simple wretches ! thought 
he, what can they attempt againſt me ?— 
Without money or friends, who will en. 
gage in the cauſe of a woman againſt x 
man of my rank and fortune? 


Well might he aſk this; for who, in- 
deed, will compaſſionate the fatherleſs and 
opprefſed—who will aflert heir rights, a 
ſhield them. from the, injuſtice and perſe. : 
cutions of the opulie? Alas } where i 
that being to be found, that will difin- 
tereſtedly plead the cauſe of the poor un- 
fortunate woman, ſuffering under even 


accumulating diſtreſs from unfeeling proſ- 
perity and uſurious avarice, when the 
bleſſings of a grateful heart is all ſhe can 
promiſe for the exertion of their talents ? 
Well might the Marquis exult in his 
ſecurity; the paſſions of mankind have 
been the ſame in all ages, and ſelf· intereft 
the governing principle, to which are often 
ſacrificed virtue, honour, and every noble 
ſenti- 
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d de. | 
0 * fentiment that ſhould dignify human na- 


ture; while the unfortunate being who 
has only merit and patient ſuffering to 
recommend him, ſinks, humbled to the 
duſt, and with a bleeding heart for the 
woes of others tenderly connected with 


ones 


ught 


2— 


en- 


ſt 2 


him, periſhes in obſcurity, 1 and 
unregarded 6 


1 | 

* = The mean, exulting, eee 
„of the Marquis, has carried me from my 
. narrative, by rouſing thoſe feelings which 
* ; every generous boſom muſt experience 
bn. gainſt the proſperous proud, whoſe vices 
* ; are ſhielded. from puniſhment, who are 
en doo callous to be wounded by contempt, 
„aud too great to value cenſure. 


The Marquis ſoon ſhook off benpdüny 
F m and from having nothing to 
fear from ſuch impotent enemies, he con: 
gratulated himſelf on having ſo cheaply 
got rid of them all. Now,” ſaid he, 


f my beloved girk ſhall come home, and 
reign here; now I ſhall enjoy the ſweets 
of love free from reproaches or reluctance: 
no more fierce glances from one, or ſor - 

rowing 
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rowing looks from the other. —O, my 


dear creatures! you never obliged me ſo 


heartily as by this pgluntary ſece ſſion from 
your rights and privileges. 

He proceeded to examine the cabinet 
and drawers of his quondam lady, and, 
on inſpection, was not a little pleaſed to 
find that ſhe had left the | jewels and 
clothes he had given her, nothing was 
taken but what had been her own pro- 
perty before ſhe came to the caſtle. He 
was now confirmed 1n his behef that ſhe 
was with the Counteis, and that her 
clothes had been concealed in that lady's 
trunks. He concluded ſome carriage had 
waited at a ſmall diſtance from the caſtle, 
and that ſhe and her children had paſſed 
out unobſerved while the ſervants were 
partaking of her preſent. 


Perfectly reconciled to the event, he 


had nd thougbts of purſming them, but 
ordered a carriage, for the purpoſe of 
bringing home his preſent favourite, who 
was now to be the een of. bee and 
_— 7208/9 $0514 OL, 15d 
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That evening he returned with the 
lady; ſhe had no troubleſome qualms 
about reputation or flander, ſhe could 
look diſdain on the peaſantry of the 
neighbourhood, « from her handſome car- 
riage; and there were perſons at Salines, 
who lived in tolerable decency, and with 
unimpeached. characters, who, from a 
fondneſs of viſiting a great man, and be- 
ing admitted at a ſplendid table, ſhe had 
no doubt would court her ſociety, when 
her conſequence was eſtabliſhed. bb 

Under theſe flattering ideas, ſhe took 
poſſeſſion of the apartments that had been 
appropriated to Madame Bruyere, of her 
jewels, trinkets, and other preſents, with 
an inſulting joy that ſhocked the ſervants 
who attended, and who macle their report 
in the kitchen not at all to her advantage. 

Janette, who had been à quiet, but 
wondering ſpectator of the ſeveral occur- 
rences of the day, when ſhe found neither 
enquiry nor ſearch was made; after her 
lady, though ſhe would have been friglit- 


enced at ſuch a proceeding, yet was very 
much 
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much provoked at the indifference of the 
Marquis ; and it ſeemed equally a matter 
of ſurpriſe to moſt part of the family, 
who were attached to their lady by her 

amiable and condeſcending manners. 
Her's was an unadulterated heart; ſhe 
had not learnt the courtly art of treating 
her' inferiors with contempt,. as if they 
were a different order of beings ; ſhe never 
forgot the reſpect due to herſelf, but ſhe 
was always gracious to thoſe who ſerved 
and ſeemed defirous of obliging her: hence 
her unaccountable departure from the 
caſtle, was a matter of general regret to 
all who had not the honour of they _ 
1 s confidence. | 
When the bold, fuming Mademoiſelle 
was declared the miſtreſs, by having poſ- 
ſeſſion of the lady's apartments, and by 
the general order given by the Marquis 
for them all to obſerve the commands- of 
that lady, they were ſtruck with the 
glaring impropriety of her appearance, and 
„ with her nn and want of 
| | © £4! feeling 
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feeling, in taking ſuch early ons of 
her new fituation. © 

Janette ſaw dhe might make wet pre- 
parations ſhe pleaſed for leaving the caſtle, 
yet waited to fee Philip early the follow- 
ing morning in the coppice, that ſhe might 
know of their ſafety, and whether any 
freſh inſtructions were to be given to her. 


At the dawn of day ſhe aroſe, and went 


to the bridge; ſhe ſpoke, no one anſwered, 


and ſhe grew very uneaſy, forgetting that 
he had upwards ef two miles to walk. 


She had waited above half an hour, when 
her name, ſoftly pronounced, diſpelled her 
fears; ſhe unlocked the, gate, and was 
with him in an inſtant, though his appear- 
ance would have ſtartled her, had not his 

voice aſſured her of his identity. | 
That faithful ſervant, though-denied by 
his lady a ſecond interview, yet reſolved 
to hover round the caftle, and ſometimes 
viſit the copſe, to have a look at her; he 
had therefore been to Salines very early 
the preceding day, and purchaſed a black 
wig, and a wood-cutter's dreſs and imple- 
ments, 
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ments, to diſguiſe his perſon from obſery. 
ation; and had not. been very long re. 
turned before Janette came to him from 
her lady, for he had avoided the high 
road, and had wrapped himſelf in a great 
coat, leſt he ſhould;meet 'the Marquis, or 
any of the ſervants,” This diſguiſe was 
now moſt” uſeful, and was ſo effectual, 
that Janette only knew him by his voice. 
She acquainted him with every tranſac. 
tion in the caſtle; and when honeſt Philip 
heard of the quick arrival of Mademoi- 
ſelle, he ſtamped with rage; giving her and 
the Marquis very heartily to the Devil. 
He told her of the wretched manner in 
which the poor lady had paſſed the night, 


without fleep, or a bed to he upon, and 


the dear children too on the cold ſtones; 
adding, I am now going to Salines to 
purchaſe ſome blankets, and other khings, 
ft for a cottager, for ſo my lady will have 
it, poor ſoul.— Ah! ſhe need not be ſo 
fearful, they don't want to find her it 
ſeems; however, ſhe thinks you had beſt 
tell the houſekeeper the work is too hard 
2 for 
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for you, and defire ſhe will get another in 
your room; every other day I will come 
here to meet you, and can take ſome of 
your clothes, ſo as to lighten your bundle 
when you leave the houſe : meantime, get 
all the intelligence you can.” They ſoon 
parted, and Janette returned to the houſe 
undiſcovered ; and as it rarely happened 
any of the ſervants went through the 
coppice, ſhe kept pofleſſion of the key. 

Philip fortunately bought his neceſfaries, 
and took them on a mule, as he gave out, 
to his cottage, but hid them in the bruſh- 
wood on the fide of the hill, not being 
able to convey: them to the hermitage 
under two or three trips. He returned 


the mule where he had borrowed it, and, 


with ſome fatigue, carried all his purchaſes 
lafe to his lady. N 

Madame Bruyere was ſcarcely able to 
thank him for his diligence; ſhe found 
herſelf very ill; indignation, terror, and 
anxiety for her children, had ſupported 
her ſpirits, and cauſed her to go through 


all the hurrying events of the preceding 
day, 
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day, without being ſenſible of the extra 
ordinary exertions ſhe had made. But 
when her tired children lay extended on 
the floor, locked in a ſweet ſleep ; when 
the ſolemn hour of midnight arrived, the 
wind whiſtling in hollow murmurs through 
the trees; and ſhe conſidered herſelf a; 
one cut off from ſociety, perſecuted, 
wronged, friendleſs, and a wanderer; re- 
fleting, above all, on that ſupreme mi- 
ſery of having been deceived into a crimi- 
nal intimacy with the moft abandoned of 
men, while her beloved and unfortunate 
huſband was ſubjected to the tortures of 
that horrid tribunal the inquiſition; ah 
what language can deſcribe, what pen dc- 
hneate, the horrors that overpowered a 
mind of exquiſite ſenſibility, a mind pure 
and ſpotleſs as an angel's ! 

Her brain grew too weak to ſupport 


the contemplation of her uncommon 


wretchedneſs, ſhe felt a burning fever 
creeping through her veins, and an intenſe 
pain in her head rendered her almoſt 
ſenſeleſs when Philip returned; he ſaw ſhe 

| was 
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was Ul, but he knew not how ill: the laid 
herſelf down upon the firſt blanket he pro- 
duced, he hoped fleep would relieve her, 
and made his ſeveral trips till he had 
brought up all his purchaſes. 
He then buſied himfelf in getting ſome 
refreſhments; the children, now perfe&ly 
-recovered from fatigue, and pleaſed with 
the. novelty of the ſcene, were in the beſt 
fpirits imaginable. Meantime; the poor 
lady was ſenſible that ſne had à bad fever 


coming on her, the event was uncertain, 


: and ſhe trembled for her children, not a 

human being was concerned for them. 
Philip, a man advanced in years, whoſe 
kttle ſavings would hardly afford proper 
comforts. to his down-hilt of hfe, was their 
only protector, friend, * e ee 
Dread ful idea! 


Agonized with pain, 8 for 


her ſenſes, ſhe addrefied: their Heavenly 


thoſe deſerted, unfortunate: orphans; to 
preferve her life, if neceſſary, for their 
welfare; though bateful to herſelf, yet 
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exiſtence was precious and deſirable, whe 
attached to the tupport' of thoſe far dearer 
to her than life, and for whoſe ſake alone 
ſhe withed for length of days. 

Heaven was gracious and benign, the 
prayers of the afflicted mother were heard 
A goat that moment looked into the 
hermitage; Philip, juſt behind, caught it, 
and being à female, he drew her in and 
milked her: this was, indeed, a prize; 
and the next thing to l confidered, was 
to ſecure her for their uſe. Behind the 
hermitage was a pretty large green mount, 
and, faſtening the creature for the preſent, 


he went to work, drove ſome ſtrong ſticks 


into the earth, which he found round 
their dwelling, and by joining the cords 
which had tied his ſeveral bundles, he 
ſoon fixed her on that ſpot, with room 
enough to browze round for food. 


This milk, ſo providentially obtained, 


was a great and ſalutary relief to Madame 
Bruyere; Philip, among other things, had 


brought ſome oranges for his © young 


gentry,” thoſe were alſo of ſervice to her; 
| br; ' | and 
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and moſt happily ſhe dropt into a ſtumber, 
which, though attended with ſtarts and 


reſtleſſneſs, yet interrupted the tumults of 


her mind, and towards evening ſhe found 
herſelf, beyond expectation, relieved from 
the diſorder ſhe dreaded. 3 20 
Having returned thanks to Heaven for 
the eaſe ſhe felt, ſhe was now capable of 


attending to the intelligence Phitip had 


not yet ventured to communicate, leſt he 


mould add to her illneſs. She heard him 
without any other emotion than encreaſed 
deteſtation for the man who had injured 


her; and, to the ſurpriſe: of her. faithful 
ſervant, expreſſed. great ſatisfaction that 
his entire indifference ta her fate would 
render it the more eaſy for ber to pro- 
ceed . ſoon on the road towards Li ſbon. 
„ Liſban-!? repeated he, with all the 
marks of extreme aſtoniſhment ; .. God 
bleſs you, my dear lady, what will you do in 
Liſbon, among ſtrangers ??? * And what 
am I to do ere among enemies“ Alas! 


Philip,. powerful. motives carry me. there, 


which 1 will explain another time (the 
6 2 children 
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children were fitting by her); do not 
queſtion me further, there I am reſolved 
to go, whatever may be the conſequence. 
—] ſhall diſpeſe of my jewels in ſome 
town we go through, and, in gathering all 
my trinkets together, find that Jam richer 
than I ſuppoſed myſelf to be, enough, 
with frugality, to ſupport us two or three 
yeats, and in that time Providence may 
Aiſpoſe of us various ways.“ 

„ But, dear my lady, conſider to 
Liſbon! And why not to Liſbon ?— 
Am I not a ſtranger in France, have I any 
relations, any friends, who feel for the 
diſtreſſes of a eruelly oppreſſed family?“ 
But, Madame, your huſband, the Mar- 
quis, may not always O, name 


him not,” cried ſhe, in an agony, at the 


word *©: huſband ;** from that detefted 


wretch I would fly 10 the uttermoſt part 


of the globe Fo Liſbon I watt go, were 
K ture to die on the road; alt I afs of 
Heaven is ta die there.” | 

Philip was filenced, thaugh why his 
Jady ſbould go to that place where his 


unfor- 


4 
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unfortunate maſter died, appeared very 
ſtrange to him; or why ſhe exprefled ſa 


much horror when the Marquis was named; 


he was a very wicked gentleman, it was 
true, to be unfaithful to ſo beautitul and 
good a lady, but the years he had lived in 
the great world had taught him to know, 
it was not unuſual for gentlemen to ſlight 
the moſt amiable wives, and ſubje& them- 
felves to the caprice- and controul of the 
moſt worthleſs miſtreſſes; and that ſome- 
times gentlemen ſaw theirerrors to their coſt, 
and returned repentant to the boſom of their 
families. Then, the Marquis had ſettled 
ſo, handſomely on the children, and his 
lady was naturally fo mild and forbearing : 


it was all a myſtery to him, and he longed 


for a further explanation. 
The accommodations Philip procured, 


by means of his diſguiſe, were no more 


than abſolute neceflaries, for Madame 
Bruyere was ſo weak, a lurking fever hang- 
ing on her nerves, and fo incapable of 
travelling for ſome days, that ſhe was 
obliged to expead more money than was 

- G 3 agreeable 
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agreeable: to the plan of economy ſhe had 
laid down to obſerye ; but it was requiſite 
to recruit her ſtrength for the many trials 
and fatigues ſhe had yet to encounter. 
She ſaw anxiety and curioſity depicted 
in the countenance of her faithful. ſervant, 
but could the ſubmit to the humiliation 
of confeſſing to bim the infamous impoſi- 
tion that had degraded her into an invo- 
luntary criminal? for the preſent ſhe 
found herſelf unequal to the taſk. Her 
dear children too, they looked with filent 
wonder; ſhe ſaw their little expreſſive eyes 
turned on each ather, when ſhe prohibited 
naming the deteſted Marquis; ſhe could 
only tell them, in general terms, that he 
had deſigned to have confined them with- 
in iron bars all their lives, and to prevent 
that, ſhe had taken them away. This 
fatisfied them, and called forth their ten- 
der gratitude to their dear mamma for 
ſaving them from ſuch a terrible fate. 

_ Two days were paſſed quietly in the 
bermitage, Madame gained _ but little 
—_ the ä of her mind pre- 
ö 5 | cluded, 
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cluded that reſt and peace eſſential to 
health; the following morning Philip was 
to meet Janette: but ſhe had ceaſed to 
be intereſted in any events at the caſtle, 
fnce informed that ſhe was not to be 
fought after. Philip, however, was more 
curious, he longed to know what was 
a-doing,” he ſaid, and therefore, before 
the early lark had. poured forth her grateft 
ſong, he had walked through the blue 
miſts that hung over the mountains, and; 
arrived. at the coppice, his new wig com- 
pletely wetted by the deus of the morn- 
ing. 

It was nom his turn to wait for = 
which he did above a quarter of an hour 
very impatiently; at length he heard her, 
the ſign was given, and ſhe preſently joined 


him. After the common ſalutations, and 


cager enquiries for the health of her lady, 
ſhe proceeded thus: 

6% O, Mr. Philip, ſuch doings, fock 
a feaſting and riding thoſe two days paſt, 
one would think this new' Madame never 
knew what good eating and riding in a, 
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carriage were till now. God help me, WM 

when I ſeed her get into my Lady's bed, he 

and this morning into the chaiſe, I could 

have pulled ber great goggling black eyes 

out with all my heart ; but it don't fignify 

me, for there is Madame Virgy, our 

houſekeeper, does ſo My Lady” her, 

and trots after her ſo civilly and reſpectful, 
1 Wat tis quite a ſhame to ſee it. 

But I have told my intention to go, 

and this morning Madam houſekeeper 

ſaid I might go the day after to-morrow, 

the had one ready for my place -S0, 

5 Mr. Philip, only ſay where Jam to meet 

you?” Philip was diſappointed in not 

hearing ſomething more e , . and 

was alſo diſpleaſed at the words“ 

Madame.” Pray,“ ſaid he, n 

don't ſay new Madame, there never was 

any Madame there till now.” Why 

then, to tell you the truth, Mr. Philip, 

John ſaid laſt night that the Counteſs, 

who paſſed for a relation, had long been 

a miſtreſs to the Marquis, and all her 

| ſpite was becauſe of his new fancy; and 

that 


— ——— RS, — 
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that but, lord ] you will be ſo mad to 


uld Hear what?” cried Philip; “ pray 
yes tell me.” © Why then he ſaid, God 
ify forgive his wickedneſs! that our deat lady, 
ur the Marchioneſs, was no betterer than ſhe 


here now, for that her huſband was alive 
when ſhe married the Marquis.” 

« How | what?” exclaimed Philip, al- 
moſt - petrified. . < Yes, indted, he ſaid 
ſo, but we none of us believed it; fuck a 
7 ſweet, good- looking, beautiful lady, nevet 


Mr. Philip, I fee you are angry agam, but 
'tis not my fault, you would know what 
John faid ; but indeed I don't believe x 
word, fo pray tell me where. I am ts meet 
Philip gave her a direction to the foot 
ef the mountain, and they quickly parted; 
he, overcome with grief and aftotuſh-- 
ment---What ! could it be poſſible ? his: 
Marquis! No wonder ſhe grieved ſo 
much when the Marquis uſed hes =. —— 


could be ſo wicked. Don't ſay a werd, 


8 5 But 
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But no, it was impoſſible; ſhe looked 15; 
good, ſo innocent, ſhe ſo Ioved- his reſpect- 
able maſter, and grieved ſo much when it 
was ſaid he was dead: no, no, 'it- could: 
never be, that Monficur n ſhould: 
be living. 55 

He went on in Nw ae thas her: 
eager deſire to viſit. Liſbon occurred; twas 
ſtrange, he could not underſtand it; if his 
maſter were living, ſhe could not have tho 
courage to face him, if dead, why did 
ſhe: want to go there, among ſtrangers, 
where even bis grave muſt be unknown to. 
her. The more he thought, the more he 


was loſt in conjecture; that ſne hated the 
very name of the Marquis was certain, 
and yet but a few days before ſhe refuſed. 


to ſee him, leſt it ſhould be known, and 
chſpleaſe the Marquis. Twas very odd, 
there was a myſtery in her conduct he 
could not camprehend:; yet neither could 
he believe ſhe acted wrong, much leſs for 


a moment entertain an idea that his maſ- 
ter was alive, though the bare mention of 


um greatly — — 
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He tun to Madame Bruyere with 
a countenance fo full of expreſſion, an 
eye that ſeemed: big with wonder, and ſo 
penetrating when he ſpoke to her, that 
ſhe was in her turn alarmed; and after 
hearing the nothings that Janette had 
uttered - And is this all, Philip,” faid 
ſhe ; „have you concealed nothing from 
me? either I am a poor reader of the fea- 
tures. and looks, or you have more in- 


tereſting information to Sire me if you: 


pleaſe,” 420M 

She ſaw: his — confuſion ans 
pen ---«< My friend,” added ſhe, in 
2 tone of mild refignation, fear not to 
communicate evil tidings, I. can bear every 
thing | ſhort of my children's being torn 
from me---have you heard that L have. 
that evil to apprehend ?” | 

No, indeed, Madame, he replied 
with eatneſtneſs. Then, good Philip, 
tell mer the cauſe of that perplexity that 
clouds your countenance; nothing that 
regards myſelf can now give me pain. 
you, [ conjure. you; I am fo prepared 
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by unequalled miſery to ſuffer, that you 
have no cauſe to fear any ill effects from 
what you may have to communicate.“ 

. ©”FT's in vain,” faid Philip, “to at- 
tempt any . diſguiſe, your ſearching: eye, 
Madame, reads one's heart; pardon me, 
therefore, for repeating the words ef an- 
other, and for being diſturbed hy ſuch an 
improbable ſtory, He then related every 
word Janette had told him, and ſeeing 
her agitation, he again ſued for pardon, 
and declared, he was ſhocked at repeating 
ſuch a Rrange, e =o and 1 re- 
port. 

She was not for fad minutes . 
of anſwering him. To have her character 
traduced, her name bandied about by li- 
centious tongues, among footmen and 
chambermaids, the heralds of every ſcanda- 
lous tale; to have it ſuppoſed ſhe had baſely 
entered into an illegal marriage, whilſt her 
huſband was yet in exiſtence; O, this was, 
| indeed, an aggravation of cruelty and in- 
fult, that ſhe never could have ſuppoſed 
4.5. 5-45 58 2 f the 
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the moſt diabolical of mankind would 
have been guilty of. 

When a little recovered from the ſhock, 
tears in ſpite of her endeavours, ſtreaming 
from her eyes; My good Philip,“ ſaid 
ſhe, „the ſtory you have heard, though 
improbable, is not impoſſible, nor yet in 
ſome parts untrue ; you deſerve my confi- 
dence, 'read that letter, the Counteſs's, 
and ſpare me the pain and ſhame of relat- 
ing a horrid tale that almoſt deprives me 
of my reaſon to reflect on. | 

She roſe, and retired to- her children in 
the other apartment. It was yet early in 
the day, ſhe took their hands, and to con- 
ceal her emotions, walked with them to 
the mount, and from thence came round 
to the ſide where the cavern was con- 
cealed; Dear mamma,” ſaid Henry, 
« don't let us approach that place, I am 
ſure, you have taught me not to entertain 
fear without danger appears, and I know - 
there is no danger of fupernatural beings, 
fuch as our Louiſon uſed to talk of; but 

indeed 
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indeed both Henrietta and myſelf were: 
frightened here yeſterday.” 

* In what manner or by what means ? 
my love, aſked ſhe. © Why, we had a 
mind to look down. this cave, and Henri- 
etta ſaid ſhe ſhould like much to go a 
little way down; it was dark to be ſure, 
but we would not go out of the light; 
we deſcended a few yards, and then ſtopt, 
not much inclined to go farther, but 
neither of us ſpoke, when ſuddenly 2 
hollow murmuring, yet very diſtant, noiſe 
reached. our ears, more like a deep groan- 
ing than any thing elſe; we both run 
back, and blamed, ourſelves for going 
to any ſuch Places, wntbout our mamma or 
Jung 41 

It was not ee my — cer- 
tainly,” ſaid ſhe,..* but as to the noiſe, 
depend upon it, Henry, it could be no- 
thing more than the wind whiſtling 
through the dreary eavern; which in ſuch 
places frequently e from chaſms 
ns let! in a * "TH | 
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wer: *. It might be ſo,” returned Henrietta, 
but I am ſure it appeared to me to be 
the groans of ſomebody in great pain.” 
« Impoſſible, child,” ſaid Madame, © but 
et me warn you not to ramble-about alone; 
ſince you are ſo weak as to be terrified 
with ſuch common ſounds.” They were 
filent, aſhamed” to ſay more, for though 
not very ready to give up the impreſſion 
that dwelt upon their minds, they paid 
too much reſpect to the judgment of their 
mamma to perſiſt in their own opinions. 

Returning from their walk, ſhe found 
Philip ſitting with his hands folded, and 
looking like the ſtatue of deſpair, ſhe had 
left the children in the other room going to 
amuſe themſelves in drawing flowers; he 
ſtarted up, and ſeeing ſhe was alone, O, 
my lady, my dear reſpectable lady e 
a fate is yours, how dreadful that of —— 
he ſtopt, the big tear rolled down hay 
cheeks. 

Now,“ faid ſhe, © you know the 
. extefit of my miſery; what I can propoſe 
It to myſelf in going to Liſbon I know not; 

i 2 but 
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but is there a place in the habitable 
globe, where I can hope to find friends, or 
one hour's relief from the overwhelming 
ſorrow that -has fixed its abode in my 
boſom ? Too fure there is not; then let 
me end my days in that fatal ſpot that 
holds the deareſt, moſt injured of men, 
Alive, or dead, I ſhall never ſee him more, 


but the ſame country, the ſame city ſhall 


contain our aſhes, and that,“ faid ſhe, 
paſſionately, and raiſing her eyes to heaven: 
* that, is all I ſeek for!“ 

Philip muttered fomething, © children,” 
only was articulate. ©* Aye, there Philip, 
there, I feel the mother and the coward, 
what is to become of them now, of an 
age when their minds expanding, demands 
every care and attention? Alas! I am 
now unfit to act the preceptreſs, my duty 
is neglected, and my head incapable of 
ſtudy: but in Liſbon I may find more 
tranquillity.“ | 

Philip ſhook his 0 as if he doubted 
the poſſibility of that, and then aſked if 
* had not n cull to apprehend the 
ſervant, 
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ſervant, belonging to the Marquis, who was 
ſtill there, might know her. 

In fo large a city, *tis very unlikely 
we ſhould meet, but ſuppoſing it ſhould 
fo happen, what have I to fear, neither he 
nor his maſtes, have any power over me; 
and who will concern themſelves about 
perſons of ſuch little conſequence as we 
ſhall appear. But, perhaps, Philip, you 
diſlike .“ O, Madame,” cried 
he, interrupting her, do not finiſh that 
ſentence, wherever you 80. I will go, nor 
ever quit you whilſt 1 hve.” 

Affected by the earneſtneſs of this Aith- 
ful ſervant, ſhe could not ſpeak, but held 


out her hand to him, which he kiſſed 


reſpectfully, and turned away to conceal 
the tears that guſhed from his eyes. 

From that hour the faund relief in 
talking over her misfortunes to him, for 
ſorrow is plaintive, and to ſpeak of our 
afflictions, of thoſe we love and lament, 
affords conſolation to a mind of ſenſi- 
bility, and often imperceptibly beguiles 
that FIRES which would - otherwiſe prey 
like 
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like a vulture, upon the heart—ſhe ftrugs 
| gled to live for her children; and they 
happy in the uncontrolled ſociety of' their 
beloved parent, which they had been fo 
often deprived of in the caſtle, never 


once regretted their plain fare, or hard 


bed; but, rejoiced that they had eſcaped 
from confinement for lifſe. 
Thus the time paſt till Janette was 
added to their party, an additional ſatis- 
faction to all, yet they were ſomewhat 
inconvenienced in their lodging, for there 


being only two rooms, and in one of them 


2 baſon of water, though the fountain was 
ſtopt, it was a very cold place; but Philip 
was not diſpoſed to be uneaſy about trifles, 
he fortified the corner where, he flept 
pretty well, and on the arrival of. Janette, 
Henry ſhared it with him. 

This grateful girl who looked on Philip 
as the preſerver of her life, and adored her 
lady, felt extremely happy in being per- 
mitted to join them; ſhe ſaid, the evening 
before {he left the houſe, John told them 
in the kitchen, that the Marquis and his. 

| new 
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xe lady were going to Paris in a fort- 
night, and that Monfieur Corthouſe was 
to act in their abſence with uncontrolled 
power over every one: a piece of informa- 
tion, ſhe added, that ſeemed very greatly 
to diſpleaſe Madame Vugy who happened 
to be preſent. 

Madamg Bruyere was perfectly indif- 
ferent to-the motions of the Marquis, his 
name made her ſhudder, and ſhe was not. 
anxious to hear any more of his affairs, 
convinced that ſhe had nothing now to 
apprehend from him, ſhe determined, if 
her ſtrength would permit, to. begin her 
journey in a very few days. 

It was now. one of thoſe delightful 
evenings, when the moon was near its 
meridian, and 1ts pale beauties ſhone forth, 
with a more than ordinary luſtre ; not a 
breath of air was feen to agitate the trees: 
there was a ſolemn ſtillneſs pervaded round 
the mountain, which invited Madame 
Bruyere to leave the hermitage and walk in 
the quiet green path that led to it, and. 
ound it. Her children were gone to. 

5 reſt, 
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reſt, Philip and Janette were goſſiping 


together, and ſhe wiſhed to indulge con- 


templat ion. 

Her reflections were of the moſt un- 
pleaſant kind, and ſo entirely occupied her 
thoughts, that ſhe was ſcarcely ſenſible 
where ſhe ſtrolled to; ſhe was ſome dil- 
tance from the back of the hermitage, 
where-the trees were thickeſt and defended 
the humble dwelling from the north eaſt 
wind—when ſhe was ſuddenly alarmed by 
ſomething ruſtling. among the trees, ſhe 
ſtarted, but before ſhe had time to con- 
fider on the cauſe, or turn back, an elderly 


man, almoſt bent double, came forth, a 


bundle of wood under his arm. 


He drew back a ſtep or two, as if fans 


prized, but not. equally ſo with Madame 
Bruyere, who gave a little ſhrick, 7. had 
not the power to move. 
Both ſtood without advancing, he ſpoke, 
* be not alarmed Madame, I am old and 
helpleſs, with as little power, as inclination 
to do you any harm.” © Who are you, 
from whence do you come?” aſked ſhe, 
| | in 
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in a tremulous voice, though rather more 
aſſuredl. Lake you, Madame, I am an 
inhabitant of this mountain, years of ſor- 
row I have paſled here; I fear ſome mis- 
fortunes have driven you to the ſame ſpot; 
if ſo, pardon me, I wiſh not to alarm you, 

but that hermitage is not a fafe aſylum.” 
6 You know me then, ſaid ſhe, ex- 
tremely ſurpriſed, © and alſo my reſi- 
dence ?”” © No, Madame, I know you 
not, chance diſcovered to me your abode 
in the hermitage two days ago; I was 
walking at night, as is generally my 
cuſtom, I obſerved through one of the 
apertures in the building a glimmering 
bght. It was fuch an unuſual hour for 
any one to be there, that curioſity got the 
better of prudence, and 1 ſoftly crept 
near to at, and plainly heard two voices; 
one, by its ſoftneſs I coyld diſtinguiſh. to 
de a female's, and it ſeemed the voice of 
forrow——had'it been that of diſtreſs, my 
mfirmities muſt have puechuled me from 
gang affiftance; but 1 clearly djfeerned! 
it was a friendly conveelation, and that 
grief, 
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grief, not terror, hung on the accents of 
the female. 

] confeſs to you, that going ev ery 
evening for fire wood, I did intend to have 
gone round the hermitage, for as I do not 
often walk by day, I knew not whether 
they were chance paſſengers who had 
reſted there, though the ſuppoſition was 
very unkkely; er Whether the place had 
been ſought for as an aſylum from misfor- 
tune. Thus, Madame, though rather 
ſtartled at your ſudden appearance before 
me, I was more prepared than you could 
be for ſeeing a ſtranger at thas hour, and 
in this place.” 

The old gentleman's loquacity had given 
Madame Bruyete time to recover from her 
fright, but before ſhe could ſpeak to him 
Philip came up haſtily; Ah! how, 


what, who are you?” cried he, placing - 


himſelf between Madame, and the old 
man who had laid down his bundle of 
ſticks. 


1 N oy met with here.” 


cc In 


« Fear nothing, Philip,“ ſaid his 
lady, „we have got a neighbour, I believe, 
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„ In truth, Madame,” returned he, 
“though I know there has been occa- 
honally company 1n the hermitage, you 
are the only woman I have ſpoken to for 
fifteen years; as I have carefully ſhunned 
mankind, not from fear, but from a habit 
of diflike to my own ſpecies, ſome of 
whom I have found baſe, treacherous, and 
deceitful.” T 

« Good heaven!“ exclaimed Madame, 
with a ſigh, „then I am not ſingularly 
wretched, not the only victim to pertfidy !” 
Alas] no Madame,” returned he, © ſuch 
s the depravity of human nature, that 
falſehood exiſts in every clime, and many 
unſuſpecting, and too credulous mortals, 
fall into the toils that are owe by. wu 
and deceit.” 

« Will you hocompatiy - me to the 


hermitage,” . aſked ſhe, ſtimulated both. - 
by curioſity and. the intereſt, ſhe felt for 
a man at his time of life, apparently op- 


prefſed by miſery ; * if it is not too late 


for you to be out, I ſhall feel gratified bx 


your converſation,” I thank you, Ma- 
dame, 
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dame, for your confidence in a ſtranger; 
it is 20 too late, but if you purpoſe re- 
maining in your ſolitary habitation another 
evening, I will certainly wait on you to- 
morrow.“ | 
* I ſhall then expect you, tis moſt pro- 
bable I ſhall be here a few days longer; 
the made no attempt to leave him, the 
aman alſo ſtood a few minutes as if loſt in 
thought; then taking up his wood 
« Heaven bleſs you, Madame, ſaid he, 
let me adviſe you to haſten back.” 
Why that caution,” returned ſhe, © have 
J any cauſe for apprehenſion?” © Perhaps 
not, he replied, © but tis not à proper 
hour for you to be out expoſed to the 
night air.“ He turned from her and 
went back among the trees, ſhe allo 
directed her ſteps. to the hermitage. 
<< This is an extraordinary meeting,” 
-abſcryed ſhe to Philip, I wonder who 
this man can be, and where be reſides.” 
J. don't half like him,“ returned Philip, 
<< there is a look about his eyes which 1 
tool notiec of, the moon ſhining full in 
3 his 


\ 
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His face, that ſome how does not look like 
an honeſt countenance.” Ah!“ faid 
ſhe, „ decide not haſtily on à man's 
character from any particular traits "iy his 
features; we have but too much cauſe to 
infer that our opinions may often prove 
erroneous, if we judge merely from ap- 
pearances—who, my friend, has fairer 
claims to eſteem and confidence; from an 
open, pieaſing, intelligent countenance; 
than the maſter of that caſtle we have 
RP i png 157931 " % 
If the human heart were always legible 
in the face, could I have read his black 
deſigns in that open front, that expreſſive 
eye, which ſeemed to court, rather than 
fear a ſcrutiny. Oh! had his face been 
the index to his mind, your beloved 
maſter, and his wretched wife, had been 
preſerved from undeſcribable miſery ! That 
man, my good Philip, ſhould teach us, 
never to judge raſhly on an exterior, 
whether pleaſing or otherwiſe, for haſty 
Judgments are in general ſubject to error.” 
very truo, Madame,” returned Philip, 
DW. | H WY 
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« I may be wrong, but I hope what I ſaid 
of that man who has left us, is no breach 
of charity : to be ſure that wicked Mar- 
quis is enough to ſilence one's opinion of 
any body; O, he 4s one of Lucifer's angels, 
permitted to retain his deceitful form to 
enſnare the good and virtuous! Madame 
Bruyere made no reply, ſhe returned 
ſilently to the hermitage, and after de- 
voutly imploring the protection of heaven, 
tor her unhappy family, ' ſhe ſhared- the 
poor bed of her beloved Henrietta. 
The following day Madame Bruyere 
buſied herſelf in preparing for her journey; 
Philip regretted that thoſe things they had 
been obliged to purchaſe for a few days 
convenience, would ſoon be uſeleſs; © to 
be ſure,” ſaid he, © I know a good foul 
to whom half of them would be a prize.“ 
* Do' you,” replied Madame, then your 
good ſoul ſhall be remembered, Philip.” 
The poor cottager where I hid myſelf, 
Madame, when diſcharged from the caſtle; 
he is related to Janette, and has a wife and 
three children—I dare ſay all the wealth 
of 
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of the Marquis would not have tempted: 
him to betray me, or do a diſhoneſt 
action: but for him, and his poor mule, 
I could not have managed ſo well as 1 
have done.” © We will endeavour to 
reward him,” ſaid ſhe, © and; convince 
him that a good action rarely miſſes of a 
recompence.” « 
She began now impatiently to expect 
her promiſed viſitor, the evening was cloſ- 
ing in, the moon ſhed its mild luſtre over 
the earth; Henry and his ſiſter were with 
Janette in the inner room; Philip pro- 
poſed keeping guard by walking round 
the hermitage, for though his reaſon was 
convinced, the. little prejudice he had 
taken .againſt the man's eyes, vas not 
quite remoyed, and he reſolved not to be 
far off, though reſpect for his lady would 


not permit him to be preſent. 


At length the man appeared, and ** 
all, che diſadvantages of age, ſeeming de- 
crepitude, and very mean apparel, ſhe 
diſcerned the, look of a gentleman, the 
remains of more proſperous days. He 

5 8 viewed 
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viewed her with ſurpriſe and concern; ſo 
young, (for Madame was not then ſeven 
and twenty.) fo beautiful, and fo deprefled 
by ſorrow, which ſeemed to have taken 
po ſſeſſion of every feature; it was impoſſi- 
ble to behold her without feeling an in- 
tereſt in her afflictions. * 

After cuſtomary civilities, ſhe ſaid, J 
read in your looks, Sir, ſurpriſe and eu- 
rioſity, J feel an equal portion of both, 
may I, without intruding too far, afk the 
eauſe of your long ſecluſion from man- 
kind? A have no wiſh to conceal any 
thing fram you, Madame, thoſe that have 
nothing to loſe; muſt ceaſe to fear; tis 
long fince that the power of man could 
deprive me of any thing but a life T am 
weary of, and ready to refign whenever 
the Divine Giver of it, ſhall remandl it.“ 

In my proſperous days, T was' known 
in ſociety by the title of Count de Vaſly, 
(Madame Bruyere ſtarted, bert endeavour- 
ed to ſuppreſs her emotion) my fortune 
was not inconſiderable, my famity and 
connections rr F had loft my 
father 
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father- when only an infant, - and was 
drought up by my maternal grandfather, 
who with my mother were my guardians. 
Pride, auſterity, and implacability, were the 
principal traits in the character of the 
Marquis de Charoll; my mother, with 
all the family hauteur, and ſtrong preju- 
dices, had. yet a tender and affectionate 
heart: I was her only child, and after the 
death of my father, the chief EYE her 
regards. 

My education ak liberal, no pains 
were {pared to make me accompliſhed. 
and an ornament to the family conſe- 
quence. At eighteen I was ſent to travel, 
accompanied by a gentleman as a precep- 
tor, whoſe independence and merit placed 
him inna ſuperior point of view to tlie 
lituatzon he accepted. Monſieur Poiſſy 
was: leamed, upright: in his words and 
actions; ingenuous, amiable, and in- 
dulgent without impropriety. With this 
worthy mani I travelled through France, 
Spain, and Italy; and with ſuch a com- 
1 a man leſs rational and attentive 
H 3 than 
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than myſelf, muſt have gleaned ſome im- 
provement; J loved him, and it was my 
ſtudy and delight to merit his approbation. 

On our return to France, my grand- 


father was highly gratified, and more 


readily than I expected, acceded to my 
wiſhes for a tour to England; reſtricting 
my abſence, Ong. + to fix or eight 


| months. Fe - 9: Terk 


We arrived in London; the capita of 
that kingdom, and moſt fortunately met 
with a friend and diſtar.t relation of my 
father's family, Monſieur Bruyere; equally 
rejoiced at a meeting ſo unexpected, we 
mutually agreed to refide in one houſe 


together. He had no preceptor with him, 


though little older than myſelf, but he had 
accompanied fome:Engliſh gentlemen well 
known to his friends, and from-their recom- 
mendations was received into the moſt 
_ poliſhed ſaciety ; I profited by his reputa- 
tion, and paſſed my time moſt agreeably 
in the firſt circles. It would be a needleſs 
prolixity, Madame, to entertain you with 
our juvenile davalements ; ; with the dit- 
Wen CH ferent 
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ferent journies I made through the king- 


dom, and my remarks on men and man- 


ners; all thoſe things, however, impreſſed 
on my memory by ſolitude and reflection, 
can afford no gratification to you: I ſhall 
therefore haſten to the event that decided 
the colour of my future deſtiny. 

« Bruyere and myſelf were one evening 
returning to town from a village five mules 
diftant from London, where we had dined, 
when we obſerved a female in deep mourn- 
ing walking ſlowly on the road before us; 
curiofity naturally impelled two young 


men to overtake her, we did ſo; but ſhe 


had drawn a kind of hood, then worn, fo 
entirely over her face, that we could only 
diſcern ſhe was young, and appeared to be 
oppreſſed either with pain or forrow ; for 
ſhe walked feebly, and had in her hand a 
{mail bundle in a white handkerchief. 

' *© Bruyere, who ſpoke Enghſh better 
than myſelf, indeed perfectly well, ac- 
coſted her, and aſked if ſhe would accept 
of his arm, as ſhe appeared fatigued ; 
No, Sir, I thank you, I want not any 

H 4 aſſiſt- 
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aſſiſtance, thoſe were her words, but had 
you heard the tone of voice, (imprinted on 
my memory) with which ſhe ſpoke, affec- 
tion and compaſſion would have irreſiſtably 
engaged your attention. Such were its 


effects upon me, that J eagerly ſaid, * at 


any rate, young lady, permit me to aſſiſt 

you by taking the charge or your parcel, 

which muſt incommode you.” , 
Whether it were the earneſtneſs of my 


manner,, of my foreign. accent that at- 


tracted her attention I know not, but ſhe 
turned her head gently towards me; 


© You are very obliging Sir, gentlemen I 
thank you both, but,” added ſhe, if 


you will proceed on your walk, and per- 
mit me to pals quietly on, ſhall be till 


more obliged to you.” _ 
Jou ſhall be obeyed,” cried Bruyere, 
and taking my arm, come, Count, leave 


the young lady to her own wiſhes In 


vain he would have drawn me on, moſt 
unaccountably I lingered, and died with 
curiolity to ſee her face, and to be her 
companion. This ſudden at traction could 

only 
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only be attributed to compaſſion; her 


form was delicate, her ſteps weak, and her 
voice ſo muſically plaintive, that for the 
ſoul of me, I could not be perſuaded to 
loſe fight of her, though Bruyere grew 
impatient and raillied me on my veluctance 
to leave this ſolitary pedeſtrian. 
„ Whilſt we were ſtalking on, three 
men paſſed us, one of them very much 
inebriated, the others of the loweſt claſs; 


J was talking to my friend of the ſtrange 


propenſity which the common people in 
England appeared to have for liquor, when 
ſuddenly I heard a ſhriek, and, looking 
back, ſaw the drunken man was pulling 
the poor girl by the arm, ſwearing he 


would have a kifs, and the er agli 
at his rudeneſs. 


4 darted back in à moment; and 
drawing my ſword, wretches, I exclatmed, 
fly this moment, or take the conſequence 
the ſword glittering in their eyes, of the 
vehemence of my voice, quickly had its 
effects, the ſober ones drew off their com- 
panion, and haſtened out of fight. - 

4 1 5 1 
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The poor young creature had got up 
againſt the hedge, and when I approached 
her, was incapable for a moment of ſpeak- 
ing. I hope,' ſaid I, that brute has 
not much terrified you; you muſt {ee now 
the inconvenience, of walking alone at this 
hour; pray permit us to protect you till 
you are ſafe in town.“ Oh! Sir, ſaid 
ſhe, in a tremulous voice, you have in- 
deed ſaved me from inſult, but I ſhall be 
ſuch a tax on your good - nature, for you 
ſee 1 cannot walk but very ſlowly.“ 

This objection I ſoon removed, but all 
my. entreaties and my. friend's were fruit- 
leſs to make her accept an arm from 
either“ No,“ ſaid ſhe, you are not 
accuſtomed to a companion of my appear- 
ance, with a bundle; I thank you for your 
folicitude, but I will not diſgrace my pro- 
teftors. It was in vain to contend, ſhe 
was deciſive, her language and manners 
proved ſhe had been educated above the 
vulgar, though ſhe ſpoke very little, and 
could hear many half fighs ſhe ſeemed 
willing to ſuppreſs. . 

——— * Thus 
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“Thus we went on till we came through 
the laſt village adjoining to the town : 
* Now, gentlemen, I beheve I am per- 
fectly ſecure from inſult, accept my beſt 
thanks, and pardon me, if I wiſh you to 
leave me.“ You will not then permit 
me to aſk your name, or reſidence ?” faid 
I. Neither is deſerving your notice,” 
anſwered ſhe, nor can ever be of conſe- 
quence; to be known to any one :—Gentle- 
men, once more accept my grateful ac- 
knowledgments—good night.“ 85 
She turned ſhort round the corner of 
a ſtreet, and walked with encrealed ſpeed. 

© By. heaven l' cried I, © I. muſt, and 
will follow her.“ Ridiculous,” faid Bru- 
yere, © I own there is ſomething very in- 
tereſting about her, but don't play the fool, 
Count ; I believe the girl 15 honeft, and 
why ſhould we intrude upon her.” Oh 
had I then taken his advice, what years of 
miſery had been ſpared to the dear un- 
happy Clara and myſelf ; but, for the firſt 
time in my life, I was obſtinate, I drew 


my arm from him, and turned flowly up 
A 6 „ 
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the ſtreet after her, juſt able to diſtinguiſh 
her form, as it was now quite duſk. Bru- 
| yere would not leave me, though he af- 
tected to be diſpleaſed, and walked on the 
oppoſite fide of the ſtreet. 
The encreaſing darkneſs made me ſtep 
quicker after her, at length I ſaw her ſtop 
at a door, and ſhe was preſently let in. 
I now advanced and obſerved the houſe, 
which had but a poor appearance, and was 
between two ſhops, one of them belong- 
ing to a glover and hoſier; I walked into 
this, and Bruyere joined me; having made 
a few purchaſes, I aſked who lived at the 
next houſe. - The maſter of the ſhop looked 
at me, and repeating my words, replied 
tartly, Really, Sir, we do not concern 
ourſelves about our neighbours.” 
Naturally frank and unreTerved, and 
ſtimulated by an irreſiſtible impulſe, with- 
out the leaſt heſitation, I repeated the cir- 
cumſtance of our meeting the young wo- 
man 1 had followed: You can ſuſpect 
me of no ill deſign in my enquiries,” added 
I, for 1 * to 5 we know not 
1 4 | whether 
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whether ſhe is handſome or ugly; compaſ- 
ſion is my only motive; ſhe is either ill, 
or oppreſſed by ſorrow; from the look of 
her habitation, I rather fear her circum- 
ſtances are indigent; I wiſh to ſerve her, 
though I have never ſeen her face, and 
care very little whether ſhe has any attrae- 
tions or not.” 


© Your frankneſs, Sir,“ ſaid he, makes 


me believe that humanity is indeed your 
only motive for this enquiry, and though 
not very common in a young gentleman, 
Heaven may have inſpired you to aſſiſt 
thoſe worthy unfortunate people. Know 
then, the door which you ſaw her ſtop at, 
belongs to this houſe, tis a private door 
for lodgers, as I have made two ſmall tene; 
ments into one; this young lady, for ſhe 
has a right to be called ſuch, lives here 


with her mother, who is the widow of a. 


dignified clergyman, and they once lived 
'very highly, and kept the beſt company— 
too much, I believe, for on the gentle- 
man's death they were deprived of all his 
income, and found they could not diſcharge 

the 
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the debts owing without giving up every 
thing of value, n el 
Mrs. Beaufort could not bear that 
her huſband's name ſhould be ſpoken of 
with diſreſped, ſhe ſold all her plate, jew- 
els, and furniture, paid every ſixpence, 
and had remaining about ſeventy pounds. 
Miſs Clara was then about: fifteen, and 
Mrs. Beaufort propoſed, as ſhe had been 
well educated, to retire into ſome {ſmall 


town and open a ſchool. 


Poor lady, ſhe never murmured or 
complained; an aunt of mine had been her 


own woman when there were ſix or ſeven 


ſervants, and ſhe reſolved not to leave her 
miſtreſs. Miſs Clara behaved like an an- 
gel, ſhe comforted her mother, and pro- 
miſed herſelf the pleaſure of inſtructing 
others, and procuring a genteel living with 
independence. All their great friends for- 
ſook. them when the Dean died, and no 
more entertainments could be had; and 
Mrs. Beaufort had too much proper pride 
to apply to a few diſtant relations, who 
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knowing her circumſtances ought to-have 
flown to their relief. 

Well, Sir, they opened their little 
ſchool in a town ſixty miles from London, 
and for about a year did tolerably well, 
juſt got enough to ſupport them ; when 
unhappily a putrid fever broke out in the 
ſchool, of which three boarders out of ſe- 
ven died; Mrs. Beaufort herſelf recovered 
with great difficulty, and has never been 
well ſince; the other ſcholars were all taken 
away, expences fell heavy upon the poor 
lady, ſhe was ill many weeks, and in that 
time a fine flaunting - madam went down 
and opened a ſchool to the entire ruin 
of Mrs. Beaufort, who after vainly ftrug- 
gling to regain her pupils, found herſelf 
involved for rent and medical attendance. 

* To clear herſelf, ſhe was obliged to 
ſell - her furniture, and after paying every 
demand, ſhe had but twenty-nine pounds 
in the world. 

All they could now do, was to take 
1n needle-work ; my aunt perſuaded them 
to come and take an apartment with us ; 

| they 
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they did ſo, our hearts bled to ſee ſuch 
ladies ſo much reduced, we endeavoured 
to make theit little apartment comfortable, 
and my aunt,, at theit earneſt requeſt, 
accepted of a fituation with Lady Green- 
way. ; Aan os | 
Here, Sir, the ladies have lived going 
on two years, and ſubſiſt ſolely by their 
needles ;* God Knows, they hardly eat 
enough to keep them alive, and lately 
poor Mrs. Beaufort has been in a ſad de- 
clining way, and all reſts upon Miſs Clara, 
who never goes out but'to fetch and carry 
work, and then is ſo wrapt up, no one can 
know her. Þ know ſhe works: for a lady 
at Hammerſmith, and I ſuppoſe was com- 


ing from thence now: poor ſoul ! no won- 


der ſhe 1s feeble, for with working night 
and day, attending her good mother, and 
the affliction ſhe is in for her, tis enough 
to deſtroy her health. We are but young 


beginners, and have three ſmall children, 


fo that we cannot help them; indeed, 1 
beheve they would die fooner than accept 
it.) | 

| « Such 
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« Such was the little affecting narrative 
the man related. You will wonder, Ma- 
dame, that at this diſtant period I ſhould 
remember every word; alas! *tis the ſole 
pleaſure of my life to retrace each circum- 
{tance relative to my Clara, and the man's 
ſtory ſunk into my heart, and remained 
for ever impreſſed on it. 

« Bruyete was to appearance equally 4 
fe&ed with myſelf; he had pulled out his 
purſe, and giving the man ten pieces of 


ſome method of conveying this to the la- 
IN dies, fo as not to offend them.“ I know 
ly not how it can be done, anſwered ha, 
„but I will try, and if you. pleaſe to call 
- WH again in a day or two, I will either return 
t the money, or let you know how it has 
been diſpoſed of.” * Very well,” returned. 


priſe; I offered no money: What, Count, 
laid he, are you pennyleſs? 


d 
1 Bruyere :* I ſaw he looked at me with ſur- - 
; 
No, I replied, but we will wait 


the event of your offering; too large a ſum 
at once would moſt * be rejected. 


I looked 


gold, My good friend,” ſaid he, find 
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J looked at the man expreſſively, he ſeemed 
to underſtand me, and as I followed Bru- 

yere, I n N Jou will certa; nly ſee 
me again.” 

My friend made many humane obſer- 
vations on the ſtory we had heard, and re- 
joiced that my curioſity had been produc- 
tive of ſuch a deſirable relief to the worthy 
ladies, Who, I hope,” added he, will accept 
of our joint ſervices to replace them once 
more in a ſchool.” Though this genero- 
fity was truly laudable in him, I felt my- 
ſelf hurt by the idea of ſuch perſons being 
compelled to labour for their ſupport, and 
this © Angel Clara, as the man called her, 
was in my eyes the moſt dignified object 
had ever known, 

On our return, we repeated our ad- 
venture to Monſieur Poiſſy, he appeared 
little leſs intereſted than ourſelves, and was 
very particular in his enquiries: Bruyere 
was the narrator, I ſpoke but little, though 
in general by far the moſt loquacious of 
the two; he obſerved the unuſual ſilence, 
* My dear Count, are you not well ? 

Rouſed 
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Rouſed by the queſtion, I endeavoured to 
recover my ſpirits, but in vain, this Clara 
hung about my heart, and moſt unac- 
countably I concerved a violent paſſion 
for a perſon to whoſe face I was a 
ſtranger. 

« The following day we had Mendel 
going to Greenwich, one of the palaces a 
few miles from town, but I determined on 
a different viſit, taking care not to ſay a 
word till the party arrived whom we were 


to accompany ; I then complained. of an 


indiſpoſition, and defired to be excuſed, as 
Thad letters to write, and would avail my- 
ſelf:of that opportunity. Monſieur Poiſſy 
was alarmed, and deſired to ſtay with me; 
with extreme perſuaſion I over- ruled his in- 
clination, and inſiſted on his leaving me. 
Bruyere looked at me with a penetrating 
eye doubt not your honour, my dear 
Count, but dangerous ſituations are more 


eaſily avoided than combated with, when 


we throw ourſelves into them.“ This was 


laid 1 in a Tongs a eig I {mile a reply, 


2 f and 


— — 
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and ſaw them take leave with much plea- 

Monſieur Poiſſy had inſiſted upon leay. 
ing a ſervant behind, ho had attended us 
through all our travels; I choſe therefore 
to keep my word, and ſat down to write 
two letters; one to my gratidfather, ano- 
ther to Mrs, Beaufort; thoſe being finiſhed, 
J put the latter in my pocket, and telling 
the ſervant I was going out for a walk, bid 
him take the other letter to the poſt- 
houſe. 

*The moment I-was diſengaged, I flew 
ta the good hoſier's; Mr. Clement, 
ſaid I, I am a man of my word, you 
know not how much I feel intereſted for 
thoſe unfortunate ladies; have you ſuc- 
ceeded to our wiſhes ? 

_ © Yes, Sir, by a ſtratagem of my wi $; 
0. let the women alone for contrivance; 
the moment you left us, ſaid ſne, Give 
me the money; ſhe folded and ſealed it 
in a piece of paper in a minute, and run- 
ning up ſtairs, knocked at Mrs. Beaufort“ 
door; Miſs Clara opened it O, dear 

Mils, 


EEO SI FFS 5 
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Miſs, cried Mrs. Clement, I didn't know 
you was returned, but I have been fo buſy 
tor ſome time that I could not leave the 
ſhop, my huſband being out: here, nia- 
dam, added ſhe, giving the paper to Mrs. 
10- MW Beaufort, an elderly gentleman came this 
ec, evening, So, ſaid he, does not one Mrs. {1 
ng Beaufort live here?“ I thought he might 
id come from ſome lady you knew, ſo I an- | 
t- MW fivered, yes: Well, faid he, give her this 

ſmall parcel, it comes frem a relation tell 
eher, who wiſhes her well, and may here- 1 
75 after be a friend.” So, madam, he went | 
du away, and three or four people coming in, | 
or W 1 hadn't time to bring it before, though | 


c- MW 'tis better than an hour fince he left it. | 
'Whilſt the kept prating, Mrs. Beaufort | i | 

opened the parcel and ſaw the money, 1 

„ © This is ſurpriſing, ſaid ſhe, who could |} 


poffbh⸗ ſend this money; pray did he leave Py 
it W no name?“ No, madam, he put down | Bn 
- W tlic parcel and walked off; I think he had | 4 
5 much the look of a gentleman's ſteward.” ' | 
T 8 an dropped fre from the eyes of Mrs. 
, | Beaufort ! 
| 
; 
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Beaufort as ſhe looked on the money 
* Clara, my love, ſaid ſhe, what are we, 
3 to do; we know not the donor, we can- 
| not return it, yet my ſoul revolts againſt 
ES! accepting this money, even ſhould it come 
| from a relation. 
\= ] am ſure, returned my 5M 1 ſhould 
| not know the old gentleman's face again, 
and I dare, ſay. the. marble heart of ſome 
of your rich relations begins to melt—but 
muſt go and ſhut up ſhop.“ Thus ſay- 
ing ſhe left them. There's a. hand 
for you, Sir; if I didn't know my wife to 
be a good woman, I ſhould fear for my 
head, ſhe has ſuch a quick thought and 
tongue of her o n. However, thank God, 
part of the money has been laid out this 
morning by Miſs to procure her poor mo- 
ther many things the dear lady wanted. 
This account delivered by Mr. Cle- 
ment gave me great pleaſure, and I de- 
ſired his notable wife to take up my letter, 
while I waited in no ſmall; agitation be- 
low. It was ſome time before ſhe returned 
N ſhe, there has been a debate 
between 


mi 
— 
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between the ladies whether you ſhall be 
admitted; Miſs was againſt it, her mo- 
ther ſeemed rather deſirous of ſeeing you; 
both aſked if the parcel came from you, 
which J ſtoutly denied: God forgive me, 
declared I had never ſeen you before, and 
the other was an elderly man. Maſs Clara, 
however, deſired not to be preſent, and fo 


„% My heart fluttered as I mounted the 
ſairs, but when I entered the room and 


table ruins of a very handſome. woman, 

| found it difficult t ſtammer out an 

apology for my intruſion; ſhe feebly roſe 

| to return my ſalute; ſurpriſe. was legible 

; in ker countenance, in mine, I beliqwes 
reſpe&t and compaſſhon. ' 

«You ſay; Sir, ſaid he; : that you 10 
particular buſineſs with me; I know no 
man on earth with whom I have any bu- 

"I fineſs, to tranſact, be ſo good then to let 
me know the nature of yours. Permit me, 
Madam, firſt to ſpeak of myſelf, that you 
may know the man that preſumes to ad- 

dreſs 


now, Sir, I'll ſhow you the way.” - ; 


faw-a pale emaciated form, the reſpec; 
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"dreſs you.” I briefly told her my name, 
family, and ſituation in England; I then 
entered upon the accidental rencounter 
with her daughter the preceding even- 
ing. 

* I know it all, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, aſſuming 
an air of dignified compoſure, but why 
ſhould ſuch' a caſual meeting procure me 
the honour of ſeeing you here? It is 
not common in England to ſeek or form 
acquaintance with chance paſſengers we 
meet in-a walk.” F expected the 6bſer- 
vation, and having prepared my anfwer, 
I told her that I had felt myſelf ſo much 
intereſted for the young lady, who appeared 
weak and fatigued, that I found it impol- 
ble to reſt without ſoliciting the honour 
of being told by her mother, if friendſhip 
or intereſt could in the Teaſe be ara 
to her. Cones. 

I ] muſt appear romantic 40-566, Ma- 
dam, when I declare that I never ſaw her 
face, or heard her ſpeak twenty words, yet 
T feel as much concern for her health, as 


anch intereſted for her happineſs, as if 1 
had 
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kad known her for years, or as if I were 
her brother. | 

If not romantic,” anſwered ſhe, * you 
muſt allow, Sir, that your conduct is very 
eccentric andextraordinary : but pray how 
did you learn our names?“ From the 
maſter of the houſe, Madam; I ſeck not 
to deceive you, I repeated to him briefly 
what I have ſaid to you; though a ſtranger 
and à foreigner, I am not unknown in 


London, and if you will permit me to be 
ſerviceable to you in any ſhape you may 


oommand, 12 will do me an inexpreſſible 


. 8 
Tears 1 from wer pegs Yours,* 


ſaid ſhe, * ſeems to be the language of 


truth, confirmed by the energy in your 
' countenance ; yet that you, a perſon en- 
tirely unknown, ſhould thus intereſt your- 
ſelf for perſons equally ſtrangers to you, 
appears wholly unaccountable; permit me, 
however, to ſay, and be not offended, that 
if the flight view you have had of my 
daughter, ſhould have inſpired you with a 
wiſh to know her better, and any pre- 

- VOL. Il, I ſumptuous 
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ſumptuous affrontive views are lodged in 
your boſom * to her peace and 
honour—— .. 
Stop, Madam, Lake finiſh not 
the ſentence, | I would not be the villain 
you ſuppoſe, for a thouſand. worlds 
would preſerve the peace and honour of 
your daughter at the hazard of my life ; 
but may Heaven cruſh me to atoms, if 
one thought injurious to her purity, your 
peace, or my own honour, ever had a place 
in my boſom. 1 m/. 1eVe- you, Sir, 
for I would not ſuppoſe human nature fo 
depraved, as that a being could be found 
baſe enough to add freſh” wounds to a 
bleeding heart, or to maſk. duplicity and 
vice under the ſemblance of generoſity and 
compaſſion— but, giving you credit for 
the ſentiments you profeſs, tell me, Sir, 
what are your motives, what your deſigns, 
in thus ſeeking out to unfortunate wo- 
men forſaken by the world?“ | 
J ſcarce knew Wet wah ace for 1 
had followed the impulſe! of my heart, 
without any decided plan; I wiſhed to 
Procure 
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procure for them eaſe and comfort, but 
knew not what to propoſe or in what · man- 
ner to ſettle it, that might anſwer my 
wiſhes, and not offend their delicacy. She 
in faw my heſitation, and I thought looked 
I BY diplcaſed—1 haſtened to ſpeaks 

f It would be eaſy for me, Madam, to 
mention my deſigns, did not reſpe& and 
f delicacy make me diffident—at preſent, I 
will only eatreat you to allow me the ex- 
| treme happineſs of being conſidered as a 
friend; a man whoſe heart will be warmly 
gratified, if you will honour him with your 
confidence, and permit his intereſt and for- 
tune to be exerted in preſerving you and: 
your amiable daughter from future diſquies; 


my principles, I requeſt your permiſſion to 
bring my preceptor and friend, Monſieur. 
Poiſſy, to wait on you—-his age and cha- 
racter will I truſt induce you to diſcard 
that natural doubt of my integrity Which 
generally faſtens on the mind, when a ftran- 
ger is too forward in his profeſſions of friend - 


I 2 = She 


tudes. That you may judge favourabhr:of; - 


% 
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She ſeemed hefitating, I went on 
* Allow me, Madam, to introduce my 
friend, it will be at your own option, to 
accept-of or diſcourage a ſecond viſit; and 
earneſt. as I am in my wiſhes to cultivate 
your acquaintance, if that wiſh militates 
againſt your inclinations, after this ſecond 
viſit, I pledge my honour to give up>the 
attempt (though I may regret my diſap- 
pointment) of wu further intruſion on 
you.“ 

Nil ſpoke ad an e a that de- 
noted the ſincerity of my words. Sir, 
ſaid ſhe, the more I hear, the more 1 
am aſtoniſhed at your ſentiments, and the 
purport. of this viſit; tis ſo unlike the lan- 
guage and manners of the world, and the 
whole affair ſo accidental, your curiofity 
and concern for people whoſe per/ons even, 
you were unacquainted with, that I am in 
clined to think it was the interpoſition of 
Providence, and to counteract it would be 
8 3 the bounty of Heaven.” 

+ She pauſcd a moment, then added, 
0 Take 
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© Take care, Sir, that you do not make 
me . unpiouſly preſumptuous, or for the 
ſhort time I have to live, embitter my laſt 
hours with ſorrow for my credulity.” Thoſe 
laſt words were {poken in ſuch a folemn, 
yet tremulous voice, that I could with dit- 
ficulty repreſs my emotion; I took her 
hand and reſpectfully kiſſed it May 
Heaven be good to me, as I will deſerve 
your confidence and eſteem,” 

* Enough, Sir, ſaid the, © 1 doubt no 
longer.” © She roſe, and with feeble ſteps | 
opened an adjoining room—* Clara, my 
love, you have heard, I wiſh you allo to 
approve, this worthy and eccentric young 
man, whom ] feel inclined to receive as a 
friend. « She then led in the bluſhing beau- 
tiful Clara, for never had I, never have I, 
ſeen a countenance ſo truly lovely and in- 
tereſting Oh l it is imprinted on my heart, 
every feature engraven there, with the re- 
membrance of her thouſand virtues, her 
angelic mind, and her cruel ſufferings ! N. 

The old man made a pauſe in his ſtory 
to Kruse againſt the feelings that at their 

13 recollec- 
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recollection overpowered him“ Excuſe 
me, Madame,“ ſaid he, I am tedious 
and prolix; alas ! I love to dwell on every 
particular relative to my loſt angel ; I for- 
get you are not equally intereſted, and 
wall endeavour to abridge my ſtory. 
Whatever charms my imagination had 
formed as adorning this young woman were 
ſo infinitely ſurpaſſed by her appearance, 
that I was incapable, in the confuſion of 
the moment, of attending to, or returning 
the little compliment ſhe made me for the 
fervice F had rendered her the preceding 
evening; I thought too, there was a mix- 
ture of ſurpriſe and complacency in her 
looks. 
* What reply I made 7 not, 1 
my ſenſes were igtoxicated, nor did I pre- 
ſently recover, ſo as to join rationally in 
converſation. At length I recollected the 
time I had intruded on them, and having 
received permiſſion to introduce my friend, 
I roſe very reluctantly to take leave. © Re- 
member, Sir, ſaid Mrs. Beaufort, impreſ- 
welpe, * that 1 believe Fon to be a man of 
honour, 


8 F F 


* 
— 
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honout, reſpect the widow and orphan, 
they have ſacred)/Uaims that ought never 
to be vidlated. . Ie ſuch,“ J replied, 
* they are imprinted on my het.. 

| '« I left the houſe and returned to our 
lodgings, no longer the gay, cheerful fellow 


whoſeſpirits were ſaid to animate all parties; 


Clara, the lovely Clara, abſorbed every idea 
of my ſoul, and I paſſed the remainder of 
the day reſtleſs and uneaſy, at the tedious 
hours wkich muſt Intrvent e 1 N 
ſee her again. 
n My triends returned, Ade wid 
at home and alone, gave me credit for 
the indiſpoſition I had complained of, and 
which was more in my heart than in my 
head ; they dwelt on the pleaſurable exeur 
fot they had made, only regretted my ab- 
ſence from the party. Bruyete too Aa 
opportunity to aſk” me arehly, * If 1 had 
called at my hoſier's” to-day 2”. I replied, 
that I had, and he had obſerved our dil 
re&tions very well.” Fe ſmiled, and dropt 
the ſubject· Our friends took leave; Bru- 
| L 4 yere,. 


* 


have repeated ta you; be heard me with 
attention, and þ obſerved a penſive ſerioul- : 
neſs ſteal over his features as I proceeded 


drefled me: 
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yere fatigued, wiſhed us a good night, and 
1 was left alone with Monſteur Poiſſy. ea 
Accuſtomed ever to the moſt unre. le 
ſerved confidence in this worthy man, 2 
very frankly communicated to him, all ] 


"When 1 had finiſned * tale, he thus * 


* My dove Count 1 kane; your fol 
teptibility and humanity ; the more-ſo, as 
there is little-doubt-but-thoſe unfortunate 
ladies have every claim to reſpect and 


eſteem. But tell me, what is it you pro- 


poſe doing to ſerve them? As women, 
intereſt can be of litile uſe, they can have 
neither places nor penſions. In what rank 
of life is it you wiſh, or have the power 


of placing them? The mother, you think. 


cannot live many weeks; tis eaſy and 
laudable to render; the cloſe of her life 


happy. But the daughter, this lovely 
young woman, What is to be dee tor 


her?“ 
« Ah,” 
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Ahl, anſwered I, in the thonghtleſs 
eagerneſs of youth, I will ſorely protect 
ner from every calamity that muſt beſal 
an orphan.” “ 

„He fhook' his head, My g 
friend, do you confider what you ſay? 
Hitherto thoſe reſpectable women, though 
overwhelmed with calamities, have riſen 
fuperior to misfortunes by their integrity 
and virtuous conduct; would you deprive 
them of their ſole conſolation ? Will not 
the viſits of a young man like you tend to 
throw a ſhade of ſuſpicion over them, in- 
jarious to their reputation? Would you 


wound the unſullied purity of that young 
woman, by giving the breaths of ſcandal a 
pretence to doubt her honour, and tarniſh 


her fair fame beyond all reparation?” I fee 
the horror of your countenance ; it tells 
me how greatly your heart revolts at the 


. cdea—cheriſh the e and viſit 


them no more !”_ 


How, þ cried, agonized by le [pic- 
ture he had held to my view—* Not viſit 


Es impoſſible ; have I not engaged to 
15 go 
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go and preſent you? Permit me,” 
ſaid he, to be your repreſentative; I 
will frankly tell them my motives for re- 
queſting the diſcontinuance of your viſits ;. 
if they are ſuch as you repreſent them, 
they will applaud the ſtep my duty im- 
poſes on me; and, I thank heaven, I can 
add to your benevolent deſigns; we will, 
purchaſe an annuity for them, that ſhall 


always n them in comfort and reſ- 


pectability.“ 
IJ made no reply; he ſaw the anguiſh 


of my mind, and read my ſentiments more 
clearly than” I knew them myſelf at that 
moment. He roſe, Good night, my 
amiable young friend, I adore, your hu- 
manity, and am proud of my pupil. Re- 
fleck with deliberation, and in the moru- 
ing give me your directions. 

He leſt me, and I retired, but not to 
reſt, the diſtraction of my mind pre- 
cluded ſleep; I felt the full foree of every 
word Foiſſy had uttered; and from the 


terror whieh trembled at my heart, when L 
* af ſeeing * no more; the ſecret 


and 
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and violent paſſion I had ſo ſuddenly con- 
ceived burſt upon me in full conviction. 
What then muſt be the conſequence to 
encreaſe that admiration by frequent in- 
terviews, to entangle her in a dangerous 
deluſion impoſſible to be realized from the 
pride and ambition of my family ? To 
add freſh aggravations to their ſorrows, 
either by inſpiring her with a hopeleſs paſ- 
fion, or wounding her reputation by my 
fruitleſs vits? Could I, Who would die 
to ſerve that lovely maid, could. I be the 
cauſe of additional ny to. — Periſh. 
the thought! ud * M 
5 Net how gladly would I ſacritics: all 
ambitious views, how happy would a fmall 
competency _ me with. 1 a | compar 
nion as Clara! e 

r ͤ HER 
Jobks/that denoted the inquietude of my 
mind; Litold Brugere «/Poifly and I had 
an engagement, and as we lived in per- 
po freedom, he made no" enquiries, but 
Don left us. I then requeſted my friend 
at MEET me to introduce him; and 
{Its 16 that 


rr 


3 
3 
f 


thought there was danger, or impro- 


mode of making ſome proviſion for them. 
'He embraced: me, 
roſity, and aſſured me he now — me 


l was impatient * our i kit, nor did 
he feel leſs 'defire: for the interview. We 
came to the houſe, were announced, and 
admitted. Mrs. Beaufort had been very 
ill, we heard, with ſpaſms in her ſtomach, 
though now, Mrs. Clement ſaid, ſhe was 
ſomething better. When we entered the 
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that when he had ſeen them, if he Por 


priety in my viſits, I would repeat them 
no more, but give to his management the 


applauded my gehe: 


more than ever. 


room, Mrs. Beaufort was ſupported by 
pillows in an arm chair, her face fo palo, 


her looks ſo languid, that it was impoſſible 


to view her without reſpect and compaſ- 
fon. Her too lovely daughter ſat by her 
at Work, extremely plain in her dreſa, 


which: . tr Yi 
| without any ornament. W 


© * She roſe on our ohm dey bluſh 
ſuing her delicate cheeks; I faw that 


32142 Poiſſy 
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Poiſſy was much affected; he approached 
them with the greateſt reſpect, entreated 
pardon for the intruſion of a ſtranger at 
the requeſt of his young friend, who had 
been moſt fortunate in being permitted 
the honour of an acquaintance with la- 
dies ſo truly reſpectable. He entreated 
Mrs. Beaufort to have proper medical ad- 
b vice, and if a change of air could be of 
ſervice to her, he would with pleaſure 
procure her every accommodation. 

© I am advanced in life, Madam, and 
have ſeen many of its viciſſitudes; I know 
that noble minds acquire a laudable pride 
from adverſity, but even our very virtues may 
be carried to a blameable exceſs. That 
mind which is too faſtidious to afford 
tranſport to another, from the idea of an 
obligation being faſtened on itſelf, I muſt 
pronounce incapable of feeling true genes 
roſity, or of knowing how much à laud- 
able exertion of it overpays itſel.. 
The tears flowed down Clara's cheeks, 
the roſe, and walked to the window to 
conceal them; Mrs. Beaufort fighed. deeply, 


6 + 4 
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and holding out her emaciated hand to 
Poifſy — I comprehend every word of 
your generous preface ; I will prove to you 
that my confidence in mankind is not 
quite locked up, nor that a too proud 
ſpirit rejects the offers of friendſhip. Sir, 
your countenance, your words affect me 
more than I can expreſs ; F conſider you 
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no longer as a ſtranger.“ It was with 


difficulty ſhe: ſpoke from the oppreſſion on 
her breaſt. My child, added ſhe, my 
only fupport and comfort (Clara haftily 
left the room) ah ! Sir, you know not, 


cannot conceive, the exertions, the ſtrug- 


gles of that good young creature to pre- 
ſerve the feeble lamp of life, now I am 
convinced drawing to a period—tis f _ 
her I want a friend.. 


1 will be that friend; Madam: . 


replied; a true, diſintereſted friend. 
My pupil, the Count de Vaſſy, will enable 
me to perform every engagement I enter 


into. His youth and ſituatiom precludes 
kim from being the oſtenſible perſon; ref- 
Pect for you, and your daughter induces. 


him 


* F * 
— _—_ 
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him to delegate every power to me; I. 
even think, under your very delicate cir- 
cumſtances, he ought not to viſit here, 
though I know it will be doing violence 
to his generous heart.” 

« I had walked to the window, in my. 
turn, to hide my emotions : © Now,' ſaid. 
Mrs. Beaufort, * I feel you are indeed a 
friend; I had abſolutely determined this 
day to prohibit the viſits of that too 
amiable young man; you enter into my 
ſentiments, a heavy weight is taken from 
my boſom.” . 

Pardon me,” I cried involuntarily, 
will not engage to refrain my viſits 
entirely. Why am I to be deprived of 
participating in ſo much felicity * But 1 
will thus far concede to your wiſhes and 
to propriety; I will not. preſume to wait 
on you, Madam, unaccompanied by 


Monſieur, Poiſſy. 


Well, my dear Count, ſaid $ I 
know that I can rely on your word, and 
L am ſure you feel too much ſacred reſpect 
for this lady to cauſe her one moment's 


in- 


j 
| 
| 
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inquietude. Shall I, as a proof of your 
complaiſance, afk you to leave me, and 
will meet you an hour hence at our lodg- 
ings? © I hefitated, but Clara had left 
the room, poſſibly not to return whilſt we 
remained. I therefore took my hat, and 
requeſting my reſpects to her, quitted the 
houſe in ſuch a confufed ſtate of mind, 
that I hardly knew whether to be angry 
or pleaſed with Monfieur Poifly, and al- 
moſt wifhed J had never taken him to the 
houſe. 

In a diſturbed, I may ſay diſtracted 
way, I walked the room till his return, 
which was full two hours after me, and in 


my calculation an age. Þ flew to him; 


Dear Poifly, what have you done for 
them, are they. not armable creatures ?” 


Without noticing my impatience, he 
quietly ſeated himfelf- 
my dear Count, I have never been more 
affected im my life than by this morning's 
viſit. Mrs. Beaufort, after you left us, 
entered into à detail of her misfortunes. 


* To ſay truth, 


Much indeed has ſhe ſuffered; for know 
thoſe 


2 c. 
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thoſe ladies had for more than a week, till 
laſt night, taken no other ſuſtenance than 
bread and milk, which with want of reſt 
and anxiety for her motlier, rendered Miſs 


Clara ſo weak when er overtook her on 


the road. tf 7! Hi 

She had walked to Hainmerſiith 
with work ſhe had ſat up all night to 
finiſh; in the hope of procuring a trifle 
of money, to get ſomething comfortable 
for her mother; weaknets had obliged her 
to reſt very often in going, and an her 
arrival ſhe found the lady was gone into 
the country, there were no directions left 
to pay her; and with a heavy, diſap- 
pointed heart, and without having taſted 
any thing, but a cup of milk in the 


morning, ſhe was obliged to return, with 


all-the horrors upon her mind of her poor 
mother's neceſſities, her own encreaſing 
weaknefs, and her inability to procure 
even milk another day, without application 
to the people below] 
In this frame of mind you” evertcok 
that mw” and reſpectable young woman; 
Judge 
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judge of the nobleneſs of her ſentiments 
when in that diſtreſs ſnhe avoided your ci- 
vilities, and evaded your, curioſity. Let 
it afford you inexpreſſible delight, my 
young piqhil, to refle& that you have been 
an inſtrument under heaven, to. preſerve 
two valuable women from | deſpair and 
certain miſery; nor muſt Bruyere go with- 
out his ſhare of praiſe, his beneficent 
mind ſhall rejoice in the fortunate exertion 
of his humanity to: perſons ſo deſerving.” 
© Tell me, faid I eagerly; what 
you think of Clara?” i I have! already 
made her eulogium, anſwered he, coldly. 
I efteem and revere her; if you mean 
her per/on, T think her very lovely ; but the 
virtues of her heart make her more in- 
tereſting than beautiful. To ſpeak at 
once my ſentiments, know, that at our 
firſt entrance into the apartment, my 
judgment decided in her favour. ; 
After your vifit the preceding even- 
ing, hundreds of young women would 
have dreſſed themſelves to the beſt advan- 
* to receive yu again. This young 
lady 
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lady ſaw and felt the delicacy of her fitua- 
tion; the plain modeſty of her attire, the 


very air of her cap, evinced the purity and 


dignity of her mind, and my heart did 
homage to the propriety of her conduct. 
My dear Count,“ ſaid he, looking 
expreſſively at me, they have virtues 
that dignify adverſity, and I truſt, through 


your beneficence, and my exertions, we . 


ſhall procure to them that moderate inde- 
pendence which will gratify every wiſh z 
and if we cannot prolong Mrs. Beaufort's 
life, at leaſt we can ſmooth the rugged 
road befare her to 4 better world, in a cer- 


tainty that her virtuous and deſerving 


daughter will be ſecured from indigence; 


and the nnen bf the 5 


multitude.“ 

My feelings were undeſcribable; 1 
gin aſked what he had done. Pro- 
cured a phyſician,' he replied, taken 
care that Mrs. Beaufort has a proper 
nurſe, and. every thing her ſituation re- 
quires, and that can relieve Miſs Clara 


_ trouble and anxiety. She men- 
tioned 
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tioned the money, and believed it pro- 
ceeded from you. I would not impoſe 
upon her, or rob Bruyere of the merit due 
to his generoſity ; ſhe looked humbled, ] 
thought, but 1 explained the humanity of 
his intention in ſuch a manner, that ſhe 
conſented to retain' the money, when ſhe 
underſtood that he had no intention of 
being known to: her. You muſt now, 
Count, give me your word that you will 
not go-to Mrs. Beaufort's for one week at 
leaſt; when J have ſettled them comfort - 
ably, through your affiſtance, I will ac- 
company you on a viſit with pleaſure.” 

A week” I cried, and why muſt 
Ewait.ſo long ?' © The delicacy of your 
own: feelings, I ſhould ſuppoſe,” ſaid he, 
* would dictate to you, that while I am 
employed in ' conferring obligations on 
them in your name, and while their ſen- 
fibility is tremblingly alive to gratitude, 
and their minds naturally. oppreſſed with 
a- ſenſe of favours, that muſt in ſome de- 
gree wound their- ſelf-conſequence, they 
cannot behold you without ſuch emotions 
A> 


as muſt pain a truly generous heart, and 
be equally unpleaſant to both parties.” 
My judgment ſubmitted, though my 
heart revolted, againſt this proper advice; 
yet I endeavoured to conceal my impa- 
tience from him, and that reſerve, for the 
firſt time, taught me to know the true 
nature of my ſentiments, that I doated on 
the lovely Clara, and could figure to myſelf 
no poſſible happineſs without her. 
% Bruyere, who happened at that time 
to have a little amour that engaged his 
heart, and much of his time, heard the 
ſtory of Mrs. Beaufort with no other ſen- 
timents than compaſſion and à generous 
deſire of contributing any ſum towards 


their relief he expreſſed no curioſity to 
ſee Clara, and finding I did not viſit there, 


but that Monſieur Poiſſy undertook every 
thing, he. concluded me as diſintereſted as 
himſelf, Neither my pride nor love how- 
ever would permit any contributions from 
him, and I made a paint with Poiſſy to 
refuſe them as unneceſſary; Bruyere made 
RO remarks, only replied, * Well, as you 
pleaſe ; 
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pleaſe ; but remember I am always ready 
to concur in a laudable action, whenever 
vou will 3 by calling on me, 


freely.“ 


4A week paſſed moſt heavily with me, 
and exactly at its termination, I aſked 
Monſieur Poiſſy, if I might yet viſit 
Mrs. Beaufort ? (he had every day given 
me a ſlight account, that ſhe'continued 
much the ſame, and that he was engaged 


in finding out ſome eligible mode of fe- 


curing an income to them by purchaſe.) 
In anſwer. to my queſtion, he turned his 
eyes full upon me, I know not; ſhe 
was ill, and her ſplrits extremely low yeſ- 
terday; Lam going there by and by, and 
if ſhe can admit you, we will go in the 
afternoon; mean time I want your pre- 
ſence to ſettle the affair of the n 
it can be concluded this morning.” 


I accompanied him eee 


by proper deeds ſecured to Mrs and Miſs 


Beaufort, for their joint lives, a hundred 


pounds a year, Engliſh money, and pay- 


able __— at a houſe, of great reſpec- 


tability. 
4 
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tability. I thought this too little Tis 
as much as I can prevail on Mrs. Beaufort 
to accept; I honour the juſtneſs of her 
ſentiments 3 tis enough to procure every 
comfort,” ſaid. ſhe; more than what is: 
necefary. would make me defpicable to 
accept, and humble me too much.“ Thoſe 
were her words; had ſhe thought other- g 
wiſe, I ſhould not have felt that high reſ- 
pect for her character that I now do.— 
Thoſe that deſerve much are generally if 
contented with a little, while the proud ſ 
and preſumptuous never think they have ' 
enough. I coincided with his ſentiments, 
ſecretly determined to find —_ of arp 
to their income. 
HFle left me to:tike tbändeed- 0 theta, 
but returned not to dinner; I was: almoſt! | i 
mad with impatience; in my petulance ! 
curſed his ill- nature, and-tegretted that L 128 
had/ ever introduced him to Mrs. Beau-. | 
fort: my hondur was pledged that I would — | 
not go without him; and I accuſed him 
of playing the tutor and treating me like 4 
N. e near two and twenty. il 
I re- 1 
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J recollected that to them and to myſelf he 
had lately affected to call me his pupil ; and 
though certainly placed in his care ſome 
years back, and ſtill feeling myſelf obliged 
to his experience and knowledge, yet I 
- conceived I had a right, if I choſe it, to 
emancipate myſelf from his government, 
ſince he iy TIO ſo . on his fitua- 
tion. 
«99 Whilt Lund eg e, ſo 
unjuſt to the upright heart of Monſieur 
Poiſſy, I received a note from him, ſaying, 
that he reaſon to fear Mrs. Beaufort 
had a very hours to live, and requeſted [ 
would follow the bearer, if ere to 
ſee her once more. 0 fůi 2:9; 
I flew rather than walked to the 
houſe, and at the door met Mr. Clement. 
 —© Ah! Sir,” ſaid he, tis almoſt. over 
with the poor lady, I fear. knocked 
at the door of the apartment, it was 
opened by my friend, the room was empty. 


216 


Dear Count, he cried, I am ſorry to 
tax your ſenſibility by this ſcene, but I 
knew you would never forgive me had 1 


not 
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not ſent, and indeed the dying lady: wiſhed 
to ſee, you once more; call up your forti- 
tude, and do not add to the diſtreſs of 
her deeply afflicted, daughter. 4p 
«] followed him to the next wm. un- 
able to ſpeak ; he announced my name, - 
drew near the bed; Mrs, Beaufort 
WH Nupported on one fide by Mrs. Cle- 
ment, on ;the other by her daughter, on 
whoſe, boſom ſhe reſted her head. Clara 
was the image of deſpair, her pale « checks, 
her eyes ſunk, and her. trembling frame 


beſpoke the anguiſh of her heart; but not 
a tear fell from her eyes, they were fixed 


on her mother's face; ſhe juſt raiſed them 


at my approach, but they dropt Imme- 
diately on the dear object ſhe ſupported. 
Mrs. Beaufort hearing my name, turn- 
ed her head gently towards me, and ex- 
tended her hand. Heaven bleſs you! 
faid ſhe, with much difficulty, you have 
made my paſſage eaſy to that place of reſt 
now before me May God reward you 
1 wiſhed to thank you with my laſt 


breath —and, oh! I charge you, in this 


VOL. 11. k ä awful 
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awful hour, when the eye of God is upon 
 us-- charge you to reverence to reſpect 
my child, the orphan before you, as you 
would do a ffter—to _ Bud: ur you 
in your laft hour.” 

20 Inexpreſſibly ſhocked by the ſcene be- 
fore me, the agitation and extreme * i; 
culty with which ſhe addreſſed me, tid 
the fight of the ſuffering angel that ſup- 
ported her; my paſſions, my feelings, 
were rouſed to a degree of wildneſs that 1 
could not ſuppreſs; and before the ha 
well finiſhed her laſt words, F exclaimed 
with energy, Yes, here, in your pre 
ſence, in the ſight of God, I pledge 
ſelf to be her friend, protector. wy bus 
ban d 1 18 150 W437 

Poiſſy cried out Count! recover 
yourſelf, what have you faid! The 
young lady uttered a faint groan, and funk 
ſenſeleſs on her mother's pillow ; the at- 
tempted to ſpeak, the groan of her 
daughter pierced her ear, ſhe dropt her 
head on her inanimate child, and expired 

without 
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without a figh ; her reſpiration topped by 
her ſudden emotion. | 

I was like a ſtatue; the women were 
endeavouring to draw the poor Clara from 
her mother; Poifly came and took my 
arm, he was exceſhvely agitated, he drew 
me into the next room— ©,” ſaid he, 
did I ever believe you would have given 
me cauſe to curſe the hour, when I con- 
ſented to oblige and follow your wiſhes; 
that you would deſtroy my happineſs, ruin 
my reputation, and, alas ! what is of far 
more conſequence; make me an inſtru- 
ment to blaſt all your proſpects of felicity 
in life—O, Count, what have you {worn !” 

© What I reſolutely intend to- perform,” 
I replied: © but this is not a time for al- 
tercation ; return and ſee if the dear un- 
happy girl is recovered.” 

He left me, and then the tumults of 
my paſſion a little ſubſided; I reflected on 
what had paſſed, not with regret, for the 
world was nothing to me without Clara; 
but I knew the almoſt inſurmountable ob- 
ſtacles I had to encounter with my family, 

K 2 and 
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and the prejudices of the great; and at 
the ſame time was ignorant if the object 
of my attachment had viewed me with 
any partiality. I had ſeen her but twice, 
and certainly a paſſion ſo ſudden and vio- 
lent, ſo ſtrangely conceived, had more the 
air of romance than reality. All this I 
well conſidered, but the die was caſt, | 
adored Clara, and I had ſworn to her 
dying mother that 1 would be her hu/- 
band, 

© Poiſſy at dh its Aifs 
Beaufort, ſaid he, is reſtored to her 
ſenſes ; ſhe bears the heavy blow ſhe had 
long expected with the reſignation of a 
chriſtian ; her piety and virtue have taught 
her fortitude in the hour of trial. Come, 
Count,” added he, mildly, © we have no 
buſineſs here now, women only ought to 
be in the ſacred apartment of death.“ 

« Moſt reluctantly I ſuffered myſelf to 
be led away in filence; like a mere auto- 
maton, I ſubmitted to his directions; my 
whole ſoul engaged in thinking of Clara. 
He told me that Mrs. Clement would or- 

der 
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der every thing that was proper, he had 
given her money to anſwer every expence > 
and till the funeral is over, added he, it 
would be very indecent for you to appear 
at the houſe; I ſhall call once a day-on 
Mr. Clement to make enquiries. 

« He ſaid not a word more relative to 
my vows ; he told me daily the ſtate of 
Clara's health; ſhe was weak, indiſpoſed, 
and afflicted, but ſhe ſtruggled for forti- 
tude; and when all was over, would 
doubtleſs feel more compoſed.” . I Was 
obliged to appear contented, and I bore; 
the incertitude of his account as well as. 
I. could. 2 G 1 nei 

« At length he told me two days were 
paſſed ſince the funeral, and, if I pleaſed, 
he would accompany me in a viſit to Miſs, 
Beaufort. My heart throbbed with im- 
patience, he ſaw my emotion. Count, ', 
ſaid he, with a very ſerious air, reſpect, 
the ſorrows of this young lady ; do not 
ſhock her by any. particularity of beha- 
viour ; we muſt be received only as the 
Friends of her mother.” 

K 3 
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© You. may depend upon the propriety 


of my conduct, I replied ; have no fears 


for me; her grief is too ſacred for any in- 
terruption on my part.” 

My heart beat, my limbs trembled, 
when we were introduced to- the lovely 


mourner; ſhe roſe to receive us, but was 


too much agitated to ſpeak, though ſhe 
made two er three attempts. Poiſſy 
opened the converſation, by ſaying he had 
heard of à very genteel family on the 
banks of the Thames, five miles from 
town, who would be happy to receive her 


2 & boarder: a gentleman, his wife, and 


two daughters, who would be cheerful 


coftrpanions for her. - 


| © She raiſed her tearful eyes Your 


goodnefs is unbounded, Sir; moſt readily 


J ſhall accept of it, for here ſhe 
could fay no more, her emotions were too 
oppreſſive; ſhe roſe and walked to the 
window for a few minutes, then reſumed 
her feat. © When then, Madam,” aſked 
I; eagerly, * ſhall we have the honour of 


attending you there?“ A faint bluth 


tinged 
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tinged her cheek, and after a little ſtruggle 
with her feelings, ſhe replied Whatever 
day Monſieur Poiſſy ſhall fix after this 
week; I ſhall be at his command. Par- 
don me, Sir, you forget the unpropriety 
of a young woman in. my ſituation being 
accompanied by 2 n. of. your 
figure and rank.” 

* npropriety, Madam, 3 my 
views is with us?“ © Yes, Sir, I muſt, 
think ſo ; and however great are my obli- 


gations, nay, even if my inclinations co- 


incided, yet {till the duty I owe to myſelf, 


demands that I ſhould; be cautigus even of 


a, conjecture to my, diſadvantage; and 1 


* you would be the laſt man in the world, 
on reflection, that would, give zoom for 
the breath of calumny to tack an unfor- 
tunate orphan.” 

« She burſt into tears, they. wounded, 
my very ſoul You do me juſtice, Ma- 
dam; I forgot in the moment any thing 
but my own gratification; be aſſured 
every wiſh. of your's is ſacred to me.. 

TS 
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She bowed her head; Poiſſy began 
talking of the Clements; ſhe fpoke highly 
of them, and he nder not to forget 

them. N 
She appeared ſo low and Aifireſſed that 
our viſit was fhort ; in taking leave my 
eyes met her's; the expreſſion in mine 
ſeemed to confuſe her; ſhe dropt her's 
immediately, and, in a voice hardly arti- 
culate, thanked us for our attention, 
I fMowed Poifly mechanically, but 
my heart remained with the charming 
Clara. I aſked where he had procured a 
reſidence for her; he ſaid, at Putney, a 
ſmall village; and when ſettled there, 
added be, you ſhall only me on a 
- viſit.” 

J aſked how he had been able to ac- 
compliſh his plan, ſtranger as he was—he 
replied, that it had occurred to him to 
engage Mr. Clements aunt, who had for- 
merly lived with the ladies, to aſſiſt him, 
which [ſhe had done moſt readily, and 
gave them ſuch excellent characters, that 


1 was much pleaſed with her gratitude; 
9 8 and 
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and by her aſſiſtance and recommendation 
this ſituation at Putney was found for 
her. I applauded the active benevolence 
of my friend, though I envied him the 
happineſs of ſerving her. ö 
On our return we found Bruyere wait- 
ing for us; he propoſed to me a patty 
into the weſt of England for a fortnight. 
I refuſed without heſitation; he redoubled 
his perſuaſions; at length, finding me ſtill 
refractory, Poiſſy joined him— My dear 
Count, oblige our friend, the journey will 
be of infinite ſervice to you; I will watch 
over your intereſts here, by the time you 
will return every thing will be ſettled at 
Putney; and till then, you know your be- 
ing in town or country muſt be the ſame 
thing. 

This laſt argument prevailed, and 1 
made one of the party, a joyleſs one I 
am ſure, for never did the time paſs ſo 
heavily with me; and had they not return- 
ed at the appointed time, I ſhould cer- 
tainly have left them. I found afterwards 

K. 4 Bruyere 
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Bruyere had made the party at the requeſt 
of Poiſſy, to divert my mind; nor did my 
friend once mention the -name of Clara, 
and with me it was too ſacred to paſs my 
lips. | | 
On our arrival Leagerly enquired for 
Miſs 'Beaufort— She is well, and as much 
compoſed as might be expected from good 
ſenſe and reſignation. To- morrow you 
ſhall fee her.“ O, how tedious was this 
to-morrow ! At length the hour came, I 
thought the five miles twenty ; we were 
received by a very reſpectable, genteel 
woman—her huſband was gone to Lon- 
don, and Miſs Beaufort was in the gar- 
den with her daughters, who were en- 
gaged out for the afternoon, but could 
not prevail on the young lady to accom- 
pany them—* She is a charming girl, 
added ſhe, *and I hope time, that me- 
| horates every affliction, will reſtore her 
| health and ſpirits, both of which are very 
indifferent at preſent.” =—_ 

« Tae ladies came in; the face of 
Clara was covered. with a faint tinge of _ 

ver- 
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vermillion when I approached her; in a 
low voice ſhe enquired after my health, 
and expreſſed pleafure at feeing me. So 
great were my emotions that it was with, 
difficulty J could make my compliments 
to her. After a ſhort time the ladies of 
the family left us; ſhe ſpoke very hand- 
ſomely of them; to Monſieur Poiſſy ſhe 
behaved with a reſpectful tenderneſs, to 
me the obſerved a reſpect bordering omre- 
yerence, that gave me à very ſenſible 
pain, My feelings broke through the re- 
ſerve I had laid down as the rule of my 
behaviour] aſked if I had been unhappy 
enough to offend her, that ſhe treated me 

ſo much like an entire ſtranger.. 
Offend me, Sir, repeated ſhe, with 
beautiful earneftneſs, how could ſuch 
an idea find a place in your boſom; are 

you not my friend and benefactor? Can 
I think of you but with reſpect and gra- 
titude? Can 1, behold you without re- 
yerence ? Ah |! Sir, do me more juſtice ; 
a ſtate of obligation, a ſenſe of favours 
never to be repaid, may check my freedom 
K 6 of 
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of addreſs, but believe not that ingrati- 
tude can ever find a place in my heart.” 

was going to ſpeak, Poiſſy inter- 
rupted me We came here to cheer 
Miſs Beaufort by the fight of her true 


| friends, and to amuſe her with the little 


anecdotes of the town; you have been ab- 
fent, you know, and ments N may be en- 


.tertained alſo by my news.” He then re- 


tated ſeveral little diverting ſtories, that 
beguiled the time till the hour came when 
it was proper for us to take leave. Thus 


paſſed this viſit, I more enſlaved than 


ever, but much burt at the cold words of 


reſpect and reverence. c 5 


% On our way home Poiſſy told me that 


he had been engaged in ſome ſmart de- 


bates with Miſs Clara during my abſence. 
She told me, That had her loved mother 
been ſpared to her, ſhe ſhould thankfully 


haye accepted the deed of gift conveyed 
to them, but that at her time of life, with 
youth, talents, and ſhe hoped ſoon to add 
health; it was an impoſition upon a ge- 
nerous mind, and a degradation to herſelf 
| 2 to 
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to become a penſioner on another's bounty. 
I accept with gratitude,” added ſhe, your 
preſent kind attentions; I will even be 
obliged to the Count and you for my fup- 
port here a ſhort time, till my health is 
reſtored, and a ſituation, ſuch as I with 
for, may be found. But this deed, Sir, I 
cannot accept, tis a weight upon my 
mind that adds to- my diſtreſſes; if you 
wifh me happy, pray take it back“ 

Such were the ſentiments of this 
truly amiable girl; I combated every 
thing ſhe had advanced with a friendly 
warmth that made her tears flow; but in 
vain were all my arguments or entreaties 
ſhe ſtill perſiſted, If you really are de- 
firous of ſeeing me eaſy and happy, you 
muſt take back this deed; while it is in 
my poſſeſſion I am miſerable.— I promiſe 
you from no human being will I receive 
pecuniary favours, except from the Count 
and you; but I will not be a penſioner.” 
was with infinite reluctance, faid 
Porfly, © compelled to receive the paper, 


which you may be ſure J will retain in 
| 9 
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truft for her; but this extraordinary young 
woman muſt be obeyed, and no man in 
his ſenſes could think of giving her pain 
by perſiſting in — contrary to her 
wiſhes.” | 

% I was deeply affected by this inſtance 
of her ſpirit, and the inference he had 
drawn from it; I thought it boded me no 
good; and I was apprehenfive he had 
given her ſuch information relative to my 

family, as might induce her to decline all 
intercourſe with me in a ſhort time; hy 
elſe talk of ſupporting herſelf by her in- 
duſtry and talents. 
- & Thoſe reſlections determined me to 

be perfectly explicit with my friend, and 
the following morning J went to His apart- 
ment, requeſting he would give a patient 
attention to what I had to communicate. 
He looked | ſerious and embarraſſed 
© Speak, my dear Count, 1 wal not inter- 
rupt you.“ 
Without any evaſion, I told bim it 


was my fixed and determined reſolution to 


1 Miſs Beaufort, on whom the hap- 
| 2 pineſs 
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pineſs of my life depended. I adduced 
many arguments to prove my right of 
chooſing that plan of life moſt conducive 
to my felicity here and hereafter ; I knew 
the oppoſition I muſt expect, and was 
prepared for the conſequence; I would 
pay my mother and grandfather the com- 
pliment of. ſoliciting their conſent, which, 


if refuſed, would have no effect upon me. 


My own fortune was not large, neither 
was it very inconſiderable; enough, I was 
3 to procure happineſs and com- 
fort with the woman of my choice. And 
now, added I, this declaration I will 
make to Miſs Beaufort without delay, and 
write to my parents.” 

Monſieur Poiſſy heard this, and much 
more, without one interruption, though I 
ſaw how much he was grieved at the deter- 
mined air I had aſſumed. When I ſtopt, 


ne pauſed ſome moments, then embracing 


me moſt affectionately, he ſaid, my frank- 


neſs demanded his, and he knew my juſ- 


tice too well to doubt, but that, however 
his . might militate againſt my 


wiſhes, 
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| wiſhes, I would give him credit for the 
5 trueſt and moſt diſintereſted regard for my 
happineſs, and no leſs ſo for the happineſs 
of Miſs Beaufort, whom he eſteemed and 
loved as much as if ſhe were a child of 
his W Wm. 1 i . 
E -| He then acknowledged he had fairly 
1 repreſented to her the views, tempers, 
haughty expectations, and family pride of 
my grandfather, and of my mother; he 
repreſented to her how unlikely it was 
they ſhould ever conſent to an alliance ſo 
inimical to every hope of aggrandizing 
their family, and where merit, however 
ſuperior, would be but a ſecondary con- 
1 ſideration with ſuch as valued only riches 
Y and nobility of deſcent. He added, that 
| | I had an independent fortune, was maſter 
FRAU of my own actions, and could not be pre- 
Fi L vented. from marrying; and were ke the 
perſon to regulate my choice, he muſt 
confeſs Miſs Beaufort would be the wo- 
man he ſhould ſelect, but unhappily his 
intereſt weighed nothing againſt the pre- 
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— ſcale of family Pride, preju- 


dice, and religious ſcruples. 

He concluded with faymg, that he 
had performed a duty to lay every circum- 
ſtance open to hey view, as he ſhould do 
to mine; after that, ho had no right to 
interfere, we muſt determine for ourſelves. 

- © Miſs Beaufort, he ſaid, heard him 
with attention and complacency. * Tou 
have given me, Sir, anſwered ſhe, * an 
unequivocal proof of your friendſhip and 
eſteem; 1 ſee that on you I can rely in 
every emergency ; I ſhall-revolve on every 
word you have faid, examine my heart' 
well, and at ſome future period, when re- 


flection and reaſon give a decifion to my 


ſentiments, I hope they will be Ny" as 


to merit your approbation. | 
From that day,” added Monſeur Po- 
iſfy, not a word has been ſaid on the ſub- 
ject; ſhe has been more free and affecti- 
onate in her manners to me than before, 
and I believe does juſtice to my _ for 
you both. . 
Well,“ faid I, after iſtening: with this 
petulant 
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petulant impatience, of a young man, it is 
unneceſſary for me to make any remarks 
on this converſation, as I am reſolyed to 
ſpeak without delay to Miſs Beaufort; it 
ſhall be in your preſence, all I exact from 
you is a perfect neutrality, without ven- 
turing any opinion ef your own." . ** He, 
readily engaged, fo. comply with my re- 
quiſitions; and I obliged him, by my im- 
partunities, to go with me the ſecond day 
after the converſation J have related. She 
looked ſurpriſed, at ſeeing us ſo ſoon, and 


LI obſerved bluſhed when ſhe caſt her eyes 


on me; I believe the e ce | * 


mind were very viſible. 


The moment we were . I addreſſed 
her, 5 without teſerve, On. the ſubject of my 
heart; ſhe interrupted. me with emotion 


| © Ab! Sir, is this a time -a. ſubject 


confider recent circumſtances.” Tears 
dropt from her eyes: I beſought her par- 
don----I had conſidered every thing, I 
wanted not to accelerate, nor be guilty of 
any impropriety, but I could not bear 
the torture of ſuſpenſe; relieved from that, 

| every 
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every thing dale ſhould be left to her own 
delicacy. 0 
© Monſieur Poiſſy, I ſaid, © having re- 
peated to me exactly their former conver- 
ſation, it was unneceſſary to fay any thing 
of my family, or their views, which would 
have no influence over me if inimical to 
my happineſs.“ then entered into a de- 
tail of the ardent paſſion I had conceived 
for her, the fortune whieh was in my n 
poſſeſſion, and, with all that warmth and 
ſincerity which glowed in my heart, I of- 
fered myſelf to her acceptance. I told her 
that when united beyond the power of 
man to ſeparate us, I ſhould implore the 
approbation- of my friends ; if they con- 
ceded, for her ſake I ſhould rejoice ; but 
the diſpoſition of their fortune would not 
affect me, for twas happineſs, not gran- 
deur, that J fought, and that happineſs 
depended on an union with her. 

« In ſhort, F faid every thing that- 
love like mine could dictate, eoncluding 
with theſe words---+ You will remember, 
TO that in a moſt ſolemn moment 

a ſoul 
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a a ſoul was wafted to heaven, her ears re- 
ceiving this vow---I call Heaven to witneſs, 
I will be her friend, Prodecter,: and hul- 
band.” 
She coyered her face with her hand- 


kerchief, and was for ſome moments in- 


capable of ' ſpeaking, a profound filence 
prevailed ; my agitations were great ; at 
length, endeavouring to recover, and ſti- 
fling her ſighs, ſhe ſtruggled for fortitude, 
and in a tremulous voice thus addreſſed 

me: 

* To expreſs my feelings by language, 
Sir, is impoſſible ; the unbounded effuſion 


of gratitude is loſt in words ; what I owe 
to you is imprinted on my heart. III, 


indeed, ſhould I repay you, by permitting 
you to ſacrifice all your ſacred duties to a 


generous paſſion for an unfortunate young 
woman, who would be deſervedly deſpiſed 


were ſhe capable of taking an advantage 


of it. I will deſerve your efteem, Sir, but 
I never can comply with your wiſhes and 
forfeit my own. I will not tell you tran- 
kent affections are rarely permanent, I am 

| con- 
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convinced you really love me, and 'tis on 
that ground I am ſure 900 will r 
my ſentiments. 

© To ſee the object you Jove ee 
to ſee her covered with confuſion for the 


degradation ſhe has occaſioned, the loſs of 


fortune that has followed her weak im- 
prudence, and the ſelf-reproach that muſt 
attend her to the grave for having drawn 
down the curſes of fond reſpectable pa- 
rents on you and your poſterity Could 
vou, Sir, ſupport the wretched humilia- 
tion of the woman you love under ſuch 
circumſtances? No; I know your noble 
heart would burſt with grief and regret; 
and that union you fo. earneſtly deſire, 
would prove a ſource of unavailing forrow, 
of undeſcribable wretchedneſs! 

* You call to my mind the yow made 
in that awful criſis, that called from me 
every earthly bleſſing ; well do I remember 
the founds dying on my ear; but, Sir, re- 
collect, that vow was conditional, to make 
it of effect my concurrence is neceflary ; 
ma I have already as ſolemnly vowed, 
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never to become your wife without the 
entire approbation of your parents.“ 
« I ſtarted up, Madneſs! diſtraction 
O Clara, what have you ſaid, what have 
you done!” M duty, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, 
with emphatical earneſtneſs; a duty that 
1 owed to you, and to my/elf, to preſerve 
us both from miſery and a too late re- 
pentance. My vow is regiſtered in heaven, 
and no temptation ſhall ever make me 
ſwerve from it. 
-_ ls Ge rien, ad abies; in 
a lower tone— Do not, Sir, be outdone 
in fortitude by a woman; I am not 
aſhamed to confeſs the violence I have 
done to my own heart; and of this be 
aſſured, as I cannot be your wife, ſo nei- 
ther will I ever give my hand to any other 
man breathing: a time will come when 
we ſhall feel pleaſure in having ſacrificed 
our inclinations to ſuperior duties.“ 
„ AI was incapable of ſpeaking; I had 
thrown myſelf acroſs two chairs, hardly 


in my ſenſes, when T1 was rouſed by Mon- : 


ſieur Poiſſy. 


6 Ex- 
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Excellent young woman P -cried he, 
< ſentiments like-your's would dignify the 
moſt exalted ſtation ;. recover yourſelf, my 
dear Count, 1 wonger not that you adore 
Miſs Beaufort, the deſerves the higheſt 
admiration and reſpect; liſten to me, my 
dear-children (ah! would to Heaven you 
were ſuch, and your happineſs in my 
hands!) I am a convert to the virtues of 
this charming girl, = rank-can add T's 
Juſtre of her character. 

© Hear what I will undertake: 1 vil 
write immediately to the Marquis and 
your mother; I will, if poſſible, do juſtice 
to Miſs Beaufort; the abſurd and adven- 
titious boaſt of farnily pride, muſt be the 
principal objection; her birth is fo reſ- 
pectable, though not noble, her education, 
her talents, her mind, ſo fitted to adorn 
the higheft rank, that blind, cruel preju- 
dice alone can withſtand her many claims. 

will write all that IT think; you alfo, 
my dear Count, shall ge a Picture of 
8 heart; Bruyere, Jam ſure; will join 

let us wait the event with pati- 
ence. 


7 
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_ ence... And you, my dear Miſs Beaufort, 
do not feel yourſelf degraded by this ſoli- 
Citation z, conſider, you are unknown to 
our friends abroad, therefore your merits 
are not leſſened by the FT we are obliged 
to take. 11 229 . 2433 N. EE 

I clafped. him in my arms; 1 called 
14 my beſt, my trueſt friend; then pre- 

ſuming to take her hand Speak, my 

beloved Clara, tell me, that, if, conſent 
follows our applications, you will feel no 
reluctance to give me this dear hand?“ 

Reluctance ! | repeated. ſhe, tears 

ſttraying from her eyes; „ the much ho- 
noured Clara will be but too happy if ſhe 
is permitted to contribute to your felicity; 

but J ſhall not indulge 'viſfonary, hopes, 
and therefore be not offended if I requeſt 
you will not repeat your viſits here oftener 
than once a week: let us not wilfully add 
to our regrets, or occaſion unneceſſary 

Pain, if the event ſhould. terminate con- 

trary to our wiſhes. Poiſſy joined in her 
opinion, and I was obliged. to ſubmit. 

Little did I think,” ſaid he, that 


any 


; 
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any inducement could have prevailed on 
me to be your advocate for this marriage; 
but the noble conduct and ſelf-demal of 
that young woman, has made a convert of 

me. Heaven grant our pleadings may be 
ſucceſsful.” 

* On our return, Bruyere was informed 
of every circumſtance, and was not lefs 
charmed with the character of Clara than 
ourſelves; he readily. accorded with my 
wiſhes, and wrote an eulogium on her 
not more than ſhe deferved, but fuch as 
few could merit; yet he had never once 
feen her face ; but we promiſed he ſhould 
join in our next viſit. - 
The letters were ſent off, but I gave 


_ myſelf up to deſpair; I knew the proud, 


fevere, and inflexible diſpoſition of my 
grandfather ; and from a knowledge of my 
mother's temper, I had cauſe to fear the 
fame abſurd ideas of rank and riches being 
abſolutely effentiat to happineſs, would 


triumph over maternal affection, and that 


other, 
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My independence now availed nothing, 


for Clara had vowed, and that vow ſhe 


would keep irrevocably, never to be mine 
witout their conſent, and of that 1 had 
ſmall hopes. 

« When the tedious week was expired, 
J earneſtly: beſought my friend not to de- 
lay our viſit; he conſented to oblige me; 
Bruyere accompanied us: Poiſſy apologized 
for introducing him, and mentioned him 


as my companion when we firſt met on 
the road. I am happy, Sir, faid ſhe, 


in an opportunity of making my beſt 
thanks to you for the protection you af- 


forded to me; and alſo,”, added ſhe, with 


ſome emotion, ; for other favours, moſt 
opportunely and delicately preſented.” 

He made a polite return, and the 
converſation became general, in which 
I attempted now and then to join, but 
my whole foul was ſo abſorbed. in looking 
on, and liſtening to the charming Clara, 
that I appeared to very little advantage, 
and was, in truth, a very ſpiritleſs figure. 


When we took leave, it was like the pangs 
| of 
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of death ſeizing on my heart; I ſhould 
fee her no more till the arrival of the an- 
fwers to our letters, and what their con- 
tents might be I ſhuddered to think of. 
4 Bruyere confeſſed he had never ſeen a 
more heautiful or intereſting object, and 
congratulated me and himſelf that he had 
not beheld her face and known her merit 
earlier; Now,” ſaid he, your attach- 


ment is a taliſman to guard my heart; yet 


J will not viſit her again; for as I know 


the engagements my family have made for 


me, and to which J readily acceded, from 

having no objection to the lady, 1 wilt 

not riſk the dangerous pleaſure of viewing 

4 too loyely woman, that might lead me 

into invidious compariſons, and in conſe- 
quence deſtroy my future peace.” 

* Noe Suit applauded his prudence and 
tectitude, and went into a long lecture on 
the folly and weakneſs of giving way to 
our paſſions, and the merit attached to 
that fortitude which nobly ſtruggled againſt 
them, and roſe ſuperior to the diſappoint- 
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ments generally attendant on the indulg- 


ence of our inclinations. 


1 heard him with a figh, that too 
plainly declared the imbecility of my 
mind; he ſaw, and pitied the fatal paſſion 
that, like Aaron's rod, ſwallowed up every 
active principle of my ſoul; he endea- 
voured to amuſe me, and ftrengthen every 
virtue he had inculcated, that I might be 
prepared for the event 10 anxiouſly ex- 
pected.” - 

At length thoſe Gs Gabe letters 
came: my heart ſickened, I could not 


open mine; Monſieur, not without ſome 


emotion, | prepared, to look into his; I 


watched the movement of his eye, as I 


held my own. letter unopened—in a mo- 


ment I ſaw it animated; before I could 


ſpeak, he cried—* My dear Count, we 
have conquered ! a condition, indeed, is 


| annexed to the conſent of your friends, 


but you have too many obligations to 


| n their wiſhes.“ 


« 1 was hardly ſenſible of his words, I 
Fe tore 
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tore open my own letter, it was from my 
mother; ſhe accorded a very. reluctant 
conſent, if I was determined; but entered 
into a long ſtring of arguments, I did not 
then attend to, to prove that I was'defi- 
cient in pride, ſentiment, and that ſpirit 
which ought to be attached to. nobleneſs 
of birth, if J perſiſted in following my 
preſent inclinations, and married a woman 
without rank or riches, to both of which 
I was fo well entitled, and might doubtleſs 
meet, joined to all the fancied charms and 
virtues I gave to the object of my im- 
proper paſſion; but if, after all that was 
due to them and to myſelf, I perſiſted in 
my intention, they would not withhold 
their conſent, though they could not give 
their approbation and, as the-laſt proof 
of the obedience, due to them, they in- 
ſiſted that I ſhould not complete my mar- 
riage in England, but that the young lady 
ſhould put herſelf under the care of Mon-- 


fieur Poiſſy, and that we ſhould with all 


ſpeed return to my grandfather's, where 


the marriage might be celebrated in the 


B86 | L 3 preſence 
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preſence of my family—this, ſhe added, 


was at leaſt a mark of reſpe& they had a 


right to command, when they gave up 
their toes to mine. 

My grandfather's letter to Monſieur 
was much to the ſame purport, urging 
him by every argument he could deduce 
to combat my paſſion; but if he found it 
irreſiſtible, then to take Miſs Beaufort un- 
der his protection, and haſten to France. 

« My tranſports at this little- expected 
eonceſſion were ungovernable; I obliged 
Poiſſy to go with me immediately to Putney. 
When Clara appeared, I threw myſelf at her 
feet, ſeized her hand, but could not ſpeak ; 
the trembled exceſſively at my agitations, 
and compelled me to riſe, while Monſieur 
read to her the letters, without omitting a 


fingle word, which I did not thank him 


for. Now, my beloved Miſs Beaufort, 
I come to chim your promiſe—now you 
will be mine by the conſent of my 
friends.” 

 « Tears guſhed EN her eyes, ſeeing 


with 
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with me, my dear Count, but judge of 
the influence you hold over me when I 
yield to love, gratitude, and my own 
heart; and that, in oppoſition to reaſon, 
pride, and delicacy, when 1 conſent to 
appear before your friends, a humble, 
obliged, and preſumptuous girl, ſtepping 
out of the path that was chalked for her 
by birth and inclination, and ſubmit to 
bear the repulſive eye of ſcorn, or, at 
beſt, the frigid look of indifference and 
diſpleaſure, as the object who has coun+ 
teracted all their views for your ſplendid 
eſtabliſhment in life.” 

« I interrupted her, I know not what I 
faid, for my heart was in tumults—I 
praiſed, blamed, - reproached, and adored 
her. I deſerve not your reproaches,? 
ſaid ſhe, mildly, * I gave my word, and 


I abide by it; I own I did not expect 


even this hard-wrung, reluctant conſent; 
but I owe you every thing, and henceforth 


; Monſieur Poiſſy and you ſhall direct my 


conduct Heaven grant you may never 
repent, 
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repent your generous affection, and the 
choice you have made! | 
Every thing expreſſive of my love and 
gratitude, you may be ſure, I ſaid; and 
having no longer any -wiſh to continue in 
England, T was' eager with them to fix a 
time for our departure. Clara made ſome 
obje&tions of a delicate nature, but thoſe 
were over-ruled by my friend; and it was 
agreed upon that we ſhould write the 
following day, and ſet out woy in the 
next week for France. 

Never was joy more fervent than mine; 
to be united to that angelic girl was to me 
the ſum of all earthly bliſs. 
My friend Bruyere, who had received 
letters from his friends, [requeſting his re- 
turn to fulfil his matrimonial engagement, 
readily agreed to be of our party; and 
nothing happened to impede us ſrom ſet- 
ting off on the appointed day. Clata was 
drowned in tears when I called for her; 
* Ah!” faid ſhe, drying them with her 
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Ah! my dear Count, I now quit Eng- 
land for ever, the ſpot ever dear to me, 
for it holds the aſhes of my beloved pa- 
rents May they, like guardian angels, 
watch over the deſtiny of their child ; and 
grant Heaven that I may ever deſerve and 
retain your affection, on which alone 
hangs the happineſs of my life.” 

« I endeayoured to calm and ſoothe her 
too tender feelings, but a heavy dejection 
hung on her ſpirits, and when we took a 
laſt look of the white cliffs of Albion, ſhe 


claſped her hands in an agony, and fainted 


away. I was extremely ſhocked at her 
diſtreſs; alas! it was a juſt preſentiment, 
a fad foreboding of the evils that were 
ready to burſt over our heads ! | 
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